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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


By Georce ZAsprisKiE, Member of the Commission, New York City 


The General Convention held in 1913 appointed a Joint Com- 
mission of Bishops, Presbyters and Laymen, seven of each, “to 
consider and report to the next General Convention such revision 
and enrichment of the Prayer Book as will adapt it to present 
conditions, if in their judgment such revision be necessary; pro- 
vided that no proposition involving the Faith and Doctrine of the 
Church shall be considered or reported upon by the Commission ; 
and provided that no proposal to change the Title-page of the 
Prayer Book shall be referred to said Commission.” 

The Commission reported to the General Convention in 1916. 
Some of their recommendations were considered and approved, 
and in 1919 were adopted, and now are embodied in the Prayer 
Book. Other proposals were approved in 1919; and these will 
come before the Convention in 1922 for final action. Their third 
report has now been published. Some of their proposals, in their 
present form, or in more or less different terms, have previously 
been reported, but have not yet received the approval of both 
Houses, and many of these have not even been considered. 

The Commission would welcome the considerate discussion in 
General Convention of every proposal contained in their report. 
Should the Convention decide to do this several weeks might be 
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consumed, and either an unusually long session, or an adjourned 
oan would be requisite. On the other hand, should the Con- 

vention feel justified in discussing general principles, and the 
more important specific changes, approving or disapproving them, 
it is possible that the report might be disposed of in the usual time 
of a session, provided that a proper proportion be maintained 
between the various subjects of necessary business. There are, 
for instance, a large number of proposals for changes in the 
Psalter ; if the Convention should desire to be advised on the floor 
by the scholars in both Houses with regard to each recommenda- 
tion many hours, if not days, might be required for the debate ; 
but if a discussion of the principles which have governed this part 
of the revision, aided by the illustrations exhibited in particular 
passages, were thought sufficient, and if the Convention were satis- 
fied to rely in general upon the scholarship of the learned mem- 
bers of the Commission whom the Convention has appointed, and 
of the learned experts who have assisted them, the whole matter 
might be disposed of without prejudice to other important con- 
cerns. 

The Commission have held seventeen general meetings, lasting 
from three to six days each; and sub-committees have held many 
other meetings; and the members of the Commission have indi- 
vidually given long and painstaking study to the task entrusted to 
them. They include persons connected with all the larger divi- 
sions of thought in the Church. Their decisions have in nearly 
all cases been arrived at with singular concurrence of opinion. 
They have been actuated by the single purpose to make the Prayer 
Book more useful and more acceptable to the whole Church. 
These considerations will naturally be given by the Convention 
such weight as they may be entitled to. 

The duty confided to the Commission by successive Conven- 
tions is to consider and report such revision and enrichment of the 
Prayer Book as will adapt it to present conditions: but they are 
given discretion to determine whether that sort of revision is 
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necessary. On the point of discretion their proceedings for the 
past nine years are the convincing evidence that they judge such a 
revision necessary. In carrying it out they have steadfastly ad- 
hered to the principle of adaptation to present conditions. 

The General Convention wisely limited their authority by two 
barriers. In the first place, they were not even to consider any 
‘proposition involving the Faith and Doctrine of the Church.” 
It need hardly be said that the meaning of this limitation is not 
fully expressed in the language employed. Every prayer, every 
Scripture reading, every hymn of praise, in all the offices in the 


Prayer Book, does involve, more or less directly, the Faith and | 


Doctrine of the Church; and if revision were controlled by the 
letter of this restriction, it could hardly go beyond the rubrics and 
the punctuation. The Commission have understood from the be- 
ginning that this limitation excluded from their consideration any 
proposition that involved an alteration of Faith and Doctrine; 
and they have construed it strictly by the test which the Church 
proposes in the Ordinal: “as the Lord hath commanded and as 
this Church hath received the same.’”” The Commission believe 
that they have not departed from this test in any instance. The 
limitation is wise, not only as a caution to this Commission, but 
still more as an affirmation that the Church adheres to that 
standard. 

With regard to the second limitation, it is sufficient to say that 
no proposal to change the Title-page of the Prayer Book has been 
referred to the Commission. 

When the Prayer Book was set forth for use in this Church in 
1789 it was thought sufficient for that time, and doubtless was. 
It is equally clear that some of the conditions in which it is now 
used are not the same that they were then. 

For one thing, the people who then worshipped in our churches 
were more homogeneous than they are now. Ceremonial was 
practically the same everywhere ; now considerable diversity pre- 
vails, and if there is now an ordinary general type which may be 
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found in all parts of the Church it is distinctly more ceremonious 
than it was anywhere at that time. 

Music was sparingly used; hymns were few; organs were rare; 
choirs were uncommon. Now everywhere its use is general. 

At that time there was little disposition to explore the origin 
of devotional forms; it was sufficient in most cases to trace them 
to the mother Church in England. At the present time there is a 
strong inclination to make use of precedents which experience 
has found to be valuable in the other ancient communions of 
Christendom. 

In the present day a wider and a more accurate acquaintance 
with the processes of nature has led to different conceptions with 
regard to the origin and the nature of man, and also in regard to 
the methods in which God habitually acts in human affairs, than 
were then entertained. 

Although many other changes of conditions might be noticed, 
it may suffice here to allude only to the different views now enter- 
tained concerning Holy Scripture, its inspiration, and the scope 
and purport of its religious teaching; and concerning the revela- 
tion of God at sundry times and in divers manners to man. 

These, and other considerations which might be more par- 
ticularly mentioned, have led to the conclusion that some revision 
of the Prayer Book is necessary. They have influenced the Com- 
mission at one point and another of their work, some more, some 
less. 

In the prosecution of their revision they have avoided change 
where no convincing reason for it appeared. In the Psalter, for 
instance, the received translation of the original text is sometimes 
plainly erroneous; yet where that translation has become inti- 
mately associated with the religious experience of generations of 
Christians, and conveys a true idea, it has been thought better 
not to meddle with it. Another instance is the name of the Sun- 
days after Trinity. The Commission anxiously considered many 
times the expediency of changing it so as to count them from 
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Whitsunday—so many Sundays after Pentecost. They were 
sensible that the practice of the Anglican Communion differs from 
the other Catholic Churches; and that the argument in favor of 
Pentecost, as laying stress upon the person and office of the Holy 
Spirit, is very persuasive; and they even recommend the change 
to the Convention in 1919. Nevertheless they finally came to the 
conclusion that such a conspicuous departure from Anglican prac- 
tice would do more harm than good. 

This principle has been corrected by another, that desirable 
changes are not to be avoided merely because they are minute; 
and various tests have been used to determine whether they are 
sufficiently important to be desirable. A case in point is the 
punctuation of the Lord’s Prayer. At present it reads: Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, As it is in Heaven. 
The Commission recommend that the comma be inserted after 
done and struck out after earth, because the received punctuation 
conveys an erroneous idea of the meaning of this petition. There 
are many cases where small changes of a word or two, or of 
punctuation, contribute to the perfection of the literary form, 
and the Commission felt it their duty while they were about the 
business to invite the Convention to make the book as good in 
such matters as they could. 

The work of the Commission has been influenced by another 
pair of principles, namely, on the one hand the employment of 
new forms, and on the other restoration of old forms. Gen- 
erally speaking, new forms have been employed to meet new 
needs which have appeared in the Church, and old forms to re- 
store to our liturgy usages which are obscured in the book as it 
has hitherto stood, but the need of which has come to be felt more 
or less acutely. 

The outstanding example of the first is the considerable num- 
ber of new prayers which are recommended. They relate, among 


others, to such subjects as the State legislature (which is thought | 
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_ of the United States) ; the increase of the Ministry; for Missions 
(an additional prayer to express an idea which is not contained 
in the existing prayer) ; for Schools and Colleges; for those who 
are specially engaged in works of Christian Service; for Social 
_ Justice (which means the reverent use of liberty) ; and the like. 
A larger number of Prayers of this type is proposed for incor- 
poration in Family Prayers; an office, which not being public 
worship, it is proposed to remove from the Prayer Book, although 
it will still be bound up in the same cover, and issued by the au- 
- thority of the General Convention. The advantage of this ar- 
rangement is that such prayers may be tried in the public worship 
of the Church, and may conveniently be altered as may be found 
desirable, and if found generally acceptable may eventually be 
included in the Prayer Book, if it be thought needful. 

Of the second type—the restoration of old forms and of usages 
which have been obscured in our present book—there are im- 
portant instances. Not the least of these relate to the doctrine ot 
the Communion of Saints, and they comprise unequivocal inter- 
cession for the departed, and a larger commemoration of the 
- Saints. The Protestant Episcopal Church has not condemned 
_ either the one or the other. It has merely suffered the first to be- 
come nearly, but not wholly, disused in public; and for no con- 
vincing reason it has limited the saints explicitly commemorated 
with two exceptions (All Saints and St. Michael and All Angels), 
to the first generation of the Christian Church. 

When the liturgical offices of the Church of England were re- 
vised once and again in the reign of King Edward VI the 
Church had been so shocked by the use of mortuary 
masses, and by their association with indulgences, that inter- 
cession for the departed (except in a few places) was entirely 
excluded from the Prayer Book. A belief grew up, doubtless 
derived from Calvinistic sources, that the dead who need the 
prayers of the Church are beyond the efficacy of intercession; 
and that the elect do not need it anyway, because “at their death 
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they immediately pass into glory.” It is hardly too strong an 
affirmation to say that an opinion became prevalent to the effect 
(to put it bluntly) that God would not help the dead if he could, 
and could not if he would; or to put it in another form, that God 
could no more alter the lot of the dead than the gods could change 
the decrees of the fates. Such opinions are, to say the least, un- 
common in this Church now. Indeed they are loosely held, and 
in many quarters, entirely repudiated, in Protestant communions. 
In the Episcopal Church the reaction against this harsh opinion 
has been very strong, and an intense desire is manifest to restore 
the ancient practice of interceding for the departed in the public 
services of the Church. Accordingly the Commission have recom- 
mended its restoration in two conspicuous places, that is, in the 
Burial Office and in the Communion Office. In the first, several 
prayers are provided which express this intention. Such are the 
prayer, Remember thy servant, O Lord, . . . and grant that 
increasing in knowledge and love of Thee, he may go on from 
strength to strength, in the life of perfect service in thy heavenly 
kingdom. And this: O God, whose mercies cannot be numbered, 
accept our prayers on behalf of thy servant departed, etc. And 
this: Almighty God, . . . Multiply, we beseech thee, to those 
who rest in Jesus the manifold blessings of thy love, ete. And, 
once more—in the Burial of a Child: . . . The Lord bless him 
and keep him . . . and give him peace both now and evermore. 

At the end of the Prayer for the Church Militant in the Com- 
munion Office it is proposed to add: Remember, O Lord, all thy 
servants who have gone before us with the sign of faith, etc. 

In all instances the Commission, mindful of those whose con- 
sciences might be distressed by the compulsory use of these inter- 
cessions, recommend that this use be optional. If the new clause 
be used after the Prayer for the Church the corresponding clause 
now in the Prayer, And we also bless thy holy Name, etc., will 
be omitted. 

Upon the other point, the commemoration of the saints, the 
Commission recommend the optional use, before the intercession 
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for the departed at the end of the Prayer for the Church Militant, 
the ancient liturgical form beginning: We praise and magnify 
thy holy name, O Lord, for the grace and virtue declared in all 
thy saints from the beginning of the world, etc. 

They also recommend that the names of a number of additional 
saints be inserted in the Calendar. Nearly all are taken from the 
English Calendar; but not all the English black letter saints are 
taken. Several others are added, such as Saint Francis, Saint 
Teresa, the Martyrs of China. One object in view is to com- 
memorate the familiar patron saints of several nations, for in- 
stance, St. George, St. David, St. Patrick, St. Columba ; a number 
of Eastern saints; doctors of the Church; and some relatively 
modern. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the motive for the en- 
richment of the Calendar by so many new names is decorative 
or fanciful. It is the same motive that has animated the Church 
in placing in it the feast of the unknown soldiers of Christ which 
we celebrate on All Saints Day, besides those saints whose names 
are there now; they have adorned the Church Militant by their 
righteousness and their faith; though they be dead yet they live; 
they are still members of Christ and our brethren; and in com- 
memorating them we not only give thanks for their virtues 
which have been the salt of the world, but we also celebrate the 
continuity of the Church from age to age, in earth and in heaven. 
It is good that the Church should be very tenacious of this beliet 
in the face of the world, and should make much of it. 

A general collect, epistle, and gospel have been provided for 
those saints’ days for which the Prayer Book provides no specials. 
The Commission, having especially in view the enrichment of 
the service, recommend proper prefaces for Epiphany, Purifica- 
tion, Transfiguration, and All Saints, and amendment of the 
proper prefaces for Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday; collects for 
the several days in Holy Week, and amendments to the third col- 
lect for Good Friday; new collects for Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter Week, Innocents’ Day, St. James, St. Luke, and St. Simon 
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and St. Jude; a second collect, epistle and gospel for Whitsunday ; 
several new epistles or gospels for holy days; proper collects, 
epistles and gospels for Dedication of a Church, Ember Days, 
Rogation Days, Independence Day, Matrimony, Burial. 

The principal changes in the Communion Office are the. op- 
tional omission from the Commandments of the amplifications in 
Exodus xx of some of them by an unknown commentator (“ Six 
days shalt thou labor,” etc.) ; the addition of intercessions for 
the Departed and the Commemoration of Saints, already men- 
tioned; the transfer of the Prayer of Humble Access to follow 
the Comfortable Words; the transfer of the Lord’s Prayer from 
the Post Communion to follow the Prayer of Consecration; the 
optional singing of a gradual hymn after the Epistle, of Benedic- 
tus qui venit after the Sanctus, and of Agnus Dei or some other 
hymn during the Communion. 

The justification for the omissions in the Commandments is, 
first, that scholars hold the portions omitted to be no part of the 
original text, of which Deuteronomy v is some evidence; 
second, that for liturgical use they are much more convenient in 
the abridged and correct form; and, third, that by shortening 
they are made more emphatic. The transfer of the Prayer of 
Humble Access is supported by considerations of liturgical pro- 
priety. It is an acknowledgment of unworthiness, and should 
precede rather than follow the lifting up of the hearts from the 
unworthiness of ourselves to the transcendent sacrifice of Christ. 
The transfer of the Lord’s Prayer is in accord with almost, if not 
quite, the universal norm of all Catholic liturgies, as well as the 
propriety of using that particular prayer at that place; for the 
Church recognizes the inferiority of all other prayers, and in- 
stinctively has supplemented its own prayer of Consecration with 
the prayer of the Lord’s appointment. The use of the hymns 
mentioned agrees with liturgical precedent and is not uncommon 
in our Churches. 

It is very likely due to ignorance that there is a widely spread 
repugnance to the keynote which now introduces the Baptismal 
Office, the idea of “conceived and born in sin.” Whatever the 
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language properly signifies, and theological opinion is not agreed 
_ as to its meaning and its implications, and however important it 
may be to protest without ceasing against the heresy of Pelagius, 
the Commission are agreed that the faith is not imperilled by 
leaving it out at this place. The other principal changes in the _ 
office are the consolidation of the three existing services into one; 
the introduction of two new lessons for optional use; the recita- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed; an increased emphasis upon the duties 
of the sponsors, which is affected by requiring them to promise 
to do those things which hitherto they have merely been exhorted 
to do; and a concluding Blessing (Eph. iii: 15-19). 
The Church is already acquainted with the new office for Cate- 
_ = which has been used experimentally in many places. 


Changes have been made in it suggested by comment or reflec- 

tion. The Catechism itself is not an office of worship; it is a 

primary textbook in religious instruction, and it is no more ger- 

mane to common prayer than the Thirty-nine Articles are. The 

Commission have recommended that it be taken out of the Prayer 
“Book and printed with the Articles. 

The office of Matrimony has been amended in several minor 
particulars, especially in making the mutual promises of the man 
and the woman identical, in omitting the fictitious endowment of 
the woman with all the man’s worldly goods, in providing for 
blessing the ring, and in adding several prayers. The first two 
specifications are distinctly attributable to changed conditions. 
In their present form they are very distantly related to the facts. 

It is perfectly evident that the office for the Visitation of the 
Sick has fallen into complete disuse. It has been largely recast 
by the Commission with a view to adapting it once more to the = 
conditions of the time. Instead of a solemn warning to the sick 
person to prepare for probable death in the very near future, it is 
now designed to promote his physical and spiritual health by 
bringing to his aid the salutary influences of religion and the en- 
couragement of his faith. Provision is made for anointing the 
sick, or laying on hands, with prayer. 
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The only important change in the Ordinal, beyond a few verbal 
or rubrical amendments here and there, is the provision of a short 
special Litany which may be used instead of the common Litany. 

A few alterations which call for no particular comment are 
proposed in the offices for Consecration of a Church and Institu- 
tion of Ministers. 

For reasons that are sufficiently obvious it is recommended to 
leave out Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea, the Form for the 
Visitation of Prisoners, and the Form for Thanksgiving Day. 
All the significant parts of these offices are distributed else- 
where in their proper places. 

The Commission have felt very sensibly the need for short 
offices, or special devotions, that are not now provided in the 
Prayer Book. They have proposed six, which they do not recom- 
mend for incorporation in the Prayer Book, but for author- 
ization so that they may be used in public worship in churches. 
For want of a better place they propose to include them in the 
book of Family Prayers. These offices are: a Short Office of 
Prayer, and one for Missions; Compline; two Litanies, of which 
one is called a Prayer of Intercession; and a Prayer of Thanks- 
giving in responsive form. It is hoped that these offices will be 
found useful on occasions when the ordinary services of the 
Church would not be appropriate. They supply a variety in 
divine worship which has been desired in many quarters; and 
they express particular subjects of intercession or devotion. The 
office of Compline, especially, might become widely used as its 
value is perceived. It is short; it includes the three main ele- 
ments of worship, confession, praise; it is ancient; and while an 
office of common worship it appeals strongly to each worshipper. 

Finally, two important proposals are of general application in 
their tendency to adapt the services of the Church to the condi- 
tions in which they are held, and they both constitute a large ex- 
tension of liturgical liberty. The first is a declaration to the 
effect that the Holy Communion, the Orders for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and the Litany are the regular services appointed 
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_ for Public Worship, and shall be used accordingly; with a per- 
mission to the Minister, in his discretion, subject to the direction 
of the Ordinary, to use other devotions taken from the Prayer 
Book, or from any book set forth by authority of this Church, or 
from Holy Scripture; and further, that, subject to the direction 
of the Ordinary, in mission churches or chapels, and when ex- 
pressly authorized by the Ordinary in cathedrals or parish 
q churches, such other devotions as aforesaid may be used when 
{ the edification of the congregation so requires in place of the 

_ Order for Morning or Evening Prayer. 
_ The other proposal is that in the prescribed services of this 


Church prayers may be used taken from the service books of any 
Church in communion with this Church, provided that the order 
_ for the administration of the Sacraments, and other rites, set 
forth by this Church, shall not be varied. The proviso is be- 
: lieved to express the mind of the Church with regard to unauthor- 
_ ized additions to or omissions from the offices referred to. 
It is evident that these proposals if adopted by the Convention 
_ would give to the clergy the largest liberty in the conduct of di- 
vine service consistent with liturgical formularies; and further 
that they are designed to give to this Church the benefit of all the 
authorized treasures of devotion that may be accumulated in any 
other Church with whom we are in communion, saving always 
the integrity of our own sacramental forms and rites. So great 
variety in adaptation to the needs of worshippers and so thorough 
confidence in the discretion of the clergy has not heretofore been 
Bes so far as we know, in any branch of the Anglican com- 
munion, or in any other liturgical communion. 

: The Commission will submit their report to the Church with 
at least this confidence, that whatever may be thought in any 
quarter to be amiss in it is not due on their part to any lack of 
deliberate care, or to any other motive than a single desire to pro- 
pose only those things that in their best judgment may tend to 
the general welfare of the whole Church. 
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A NOTE ON THE ROMAN SCHOLA CANTORUM 


By Winrrep Dovctas, Peekskill, New York 


The setting up by General Convention of a Joint Commission 

on Church Music is an acknowledgment that we have reached a 

stage of diversity in practice under the prevailing system of 

congregational individualism that is a detriment to our corporate 

devotional life. Quite plainly, there should be some regulation of _ ; 


Church Music which will make it possible for the laity to join i 
actively and increasingly in the common praise, in whatever part _ ct 2 
of the national Church they may happen to be at the moment. he 
We should undoubtedly possess certain musical formulas com- see 
mon to all, and known by everybody; and also a community of oe * 
method in the practical application of such formulas. A fact ped 
which is constantly overlooked is the vital relationship between “es 
Church Music and the Liturgy. There can be no liturgical re- ens a 
vision which does not involve the consideration of ancient prin- - pe . 
ciples of Church Music: nor can there be any adequate dealing i, 
with Church Music without minute and careful study of the Wiis 
Liturgy and of its historical development. The two things are ae oo 
mutually interdependent, and demand simultaneous consideration. a a 


They grew up together. The same forces which led to the revi- 

sion of the western Liturgy to the form in which it reached Eng- ; fee 
land with St. Augustine of Canterbury, brought about the formu- =e 
lation, once for all, of the enduring principles of liturgical music. ees 
Among those forces none was more potent than the work and 4 . 
influence of the Roman Schola Cantorum. At this time, when er 
both the revision of the Book of Common Prayer and some reg- 

ulation, at least advisory, of our Church Music are among our : 
current undertakings, it may be profitable to consider this first Be 
organized agency of the Church for the perfecting of its musical hug 
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This great institution, which preserved its identity and or- 
ganization unbroken for almost eight hundred years, and which 


disseminated its ideals throughout all Europe, beginning with Eng- 
land, had the double aim of sustaining a group of ecclesiastical 
. musicians capable of producing, improving, and singing the very 
devotional and beautiful music which was contemporaneous with 
it; and of supporting schools which should train a continuous 


supply of singers to the fullness of religious understanding, the 
excellence of technical facility, and the completeness of repertory 
which should characterize a standard for the whole Western 
Church. 
There is a highly probable tradition, cited by the historical 
. writers Pietro of Orvieto, Panvinio, and Martin Gerbert, that a 
Song School was founded at Rome early in the fourth century. 
- Gerbert says (De Cantu et Musica Secra I. 36): “ Although at 
the time of Pope Silvester there were several large basilicas in 
‘ Rome, . . . they did not posses the income necessary to sup- 
port colleges for singers. So a schola cantorum was founded 
_which was common to the whole city ; and if a procession or feast 
_was celebrated in a basilica, all the singers went there and per- 
formed the Office and the Mass.” To grasp the full significance 
of this statement, one must recall certain dates and facts. Sil- 
_vester was Bishop of Rome from 314 to 336 A.D. The last and 
most terrible persecution of the Christians began with the fourth 
edict of Diocletian, Feb. 23, 303. After Diocletian’s abdication 
two years later, Galerius and his colleagues continued this, dread- 
ful policy for six years more; and this was the climax of some 
two hundred years of intermittent persecution, during which the 
religious emotions of a constantly increasing multitude of men 
had been kept from all public musical expression. Repressed 
emotion is one of the mightiest forces in the world; tragically de- 
structive if strained beyond human power to control; gloriously 
creative if liberated at the right time and place by men who have 
_ bravely developed their own power of restraint. A great collec- 
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tive motion, fusing countless thousands into one throbbing life, 
must, if liberated at such a time, produce an artistic expression 
of immense significance. Such was the case with Church Music 
when, first under Galerius’ edict of toleration, April 30, 311, and 
more fully two years later under the great Edict of Milan, Chris- 
tians were freed from persecution. They had been desirous of 
sacred song at all times. As early as 112 A.D., Pliny, then Gov- 
ernor of Bithynia, had written to the Emperor Trajan describing 
their meeting before sunrise on the first day of the week to sing 
antiphonal hymns in praise of Christ. They had developed in 
remote and hidden monasteries of the East little local song 
schools, which the West soon imitated. But nevertheless they 
_ had been as a whole doomed to choral silence in the depths of 
catacombs, the hidden upper rooms, or the remote retreats where 
alone they could safely assemble for illicit worship. But at the 
great liberation, all this repressed emotion poured forth to begin 
the formation of the first considerable body of beautiful religious 
music of which we know; and under the rule of the first Bishop of 
Rome after the great deliverance, the Schola Cantorum, “ common 
to the whole city,” doubtless had its origin. 

The next chapter of our story brings us to a solid historical 
basis. St. Hilary, Bishop of Rome from 461 to 467 A.D., es- 
tablished a definite body of ecclesiastical singers, seven in number, 
to which alone the name Schola Cantorum was thereafter ap- 
plied in Rome; and which continued its corporate existence and 
essential organization until the close of the fourteenth century. 
It was the duty of these seven Sub-deacons to be responsible for 
the music of all services at which the Bishop officiated, wherever 
held. With regard to the training of youths to supply this small, 
but highly efficient body of musicians, we know but little, until 
we reach the pontificate of Gregory the Great in 590 A.D. In 
595, he issued a decretal forbidding Deacons to fill the office of 
chief singer at the Mass, and confining it to the lesser Orders of 
the Ministry. To supply these necessary singers, he developed 
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two previously existing schools, and founded two new ones of a 
different character. The older institutions were what we should 
call theological seminaries. One had long existed; the other had 
been newly opened by the Benedictine monks of Monte Cassino, 
who took refuge in Rome after the destruction of their monas- 
tery by the Lombards in 580 A.D. Seminarians at that time and 
for long afterwards were required to memorize not only the 
words, but also the appointed music, of a large part of the services 
of the Church. There were thus facilities in these schools for 
the training of specially talented youths in the musical duties of 
_ the inferior Orders of Lectors, Cantors, and Sub-deacons. 

But St. Gregory did not rest content with this source of supply 
for the remarkable movement in Church Music of which he was 
- the undoubted center; he founded and endowed two houses 
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(orphanotrophia), one near the Church of the Lateran, the other 

near St. Peter’s, for the express purpose of training orphans in 

the duties of the Schola Cantorum, and of other allied bodies of | 
singers which were appointed for the Churches of St. Peter, St. 

Paul, St. Mary the Greater, and St. Lawrence outside the walls. | 
These lads were given a sound general, musical, and religious 
education by the members of the Schola Cantorum, which thus be- 

came a self-perpetuating body. So highly successful was this : 
foundation in supplying competent religious musicians that the 
Schola itself came to be popularly called, after the orphanages, 
the Orphanotrophium. 

The organization of the Schola Cantorum, as it flourished in 
its golden period during the seventh and eighth Christian centu- 
ries, was very simple. Its absolute head was the Primicerius; a 
title coming down from the schools for Lectors which were nu- 
merous in the fourth and fifth centuries. It signified the one 
whose name was first written on the waxen tablet (primus in 
cera) containing the list of the singers. He was at once soloist, 
conductor, and trainer of the choir. As soloist, he sang at a 


desk on which lay the liber cantatorius, containing his “4 
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elaborate music in an elementary notation. As conductor of the 
choir, which then, as now, occupied a clear space before the altar, 
his manual gestures bore the closest relation to this old notation, 
and visibly recalled the melodies to the attentive Schola, besides 
guiding their musical expressiveness. The boys from the Orphan- 
age were always present with the Schola, both to worship, listen, 
and learn; and also undoubtedly to take part in the simpler and 
more congregational parts of the music, as boys had done from the 
fourth century onwards. The discipline of the boys was mainly 
in the hands of the Quartus Schole or Archiparaphonista; it was 
severe, but efficacious. The rod was not spared. Its success is 
shown by the very remarkable number of these boys who eventu- 
ally entered the higher ranks of the ministry. Most of the Popes 
of the seventh century, and many during the two succeeding ones, 
were graduates of the Orphanage, and had passed through the 
Schola Cantorum. Thus the office of Primicerius became one of 
unusual dignity and influence; so much so, that at the election of 
a new Pope, its incumbent was entitled to vote after the last 
Cardinal Deacon. As late as the election of Calixtus II in 1119 
A.D., the record reads, Primicerius Schole Cantorum laudo et 
confirmo. 

But let us turn to the actual accomplishments of the institution. 
It assisted vitally in the creation of the first great body of worship 
music, definitely based on sound artistic and liturgical principles. 
The most important part of this work was undoubtedly carried 
out during the pontificate of Gregory I, in closest connection 
with his reform of the Liturgy. The formative period ensuing 
upon the liberation of Christianity had gradually blended tradi- 
tional Jewish methods of psalmody, Greek musical science, local 
and racial melodic idioms of highly diverse types, and warm 
religious emotion into a musical medium that needed only the 
unifying touch of genius and of trained skill to produce master- 
works. That such a genius lived and utilized the skill developed 
in the Schola Cantorum we may not doubt; for we possess the 
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master-works of the Gregorian Antiphonale Missarum, and the 
verdict of modern scholarship is that they cannot be assigned a 
later date than the beginning of the seventh century. Out of the 
_ cruder music of earlier days was produced a body of song homo- 
geneous, coherent, logically designed, of marvellous correspond- 
ence with the Latin text, and of noble and thrilling beauty. The 
bald and abrupt simplicity of earlier choral forms became models 
of dignified euphony and cunningly balanced proportion. The 
long, confused, ornate solo melodies, without form and void, took 
on structure, justly distributed accent, stirring climax. Due and 
proper provision was made for every group participating in the 
common worship: for the Celebrant and other participating 
clergy ; for the skilled solo singers; for the choir in general; and 
for the congregation of the faithful, men, women, and children. 
Liturgy and music, so reformed and unified, stood as a complete 
model and standard for the worship of the Church; and though 
this work was primarily undertaken for the city of Rome alone, 
its very excellence brought about a very wide dissemination not 
only of the actual services and music, but as well of the method 
of organization that had made them possible. England was the 
first country to receive the Gregorian music from the lips of the 
little company of forty men sent out by Gregory himself with St. 
Augustine. We possess the very tune which they sang as they 
marched in procession into the presence of King Ethelbert of 
Kent in 596 A.D. Less than a century from this time, Pope 
Agatho sent John, the First Singer of the Schola Cantorum, to 
conduct a school of Church Music in the Abbey of Wearmouth, 
whither came a multitude of students from all parts of England 
during the two years prior to 680 A.D. Under the monarchs of 
the Carolingian dynasty, permanent Scholze Cantorum based on 
the Roman model were founded among the Franks, of which the 
most famous was that of Metz. The Synod of Aachen in 803 
A.D. enjoined on the Frankish Bishops the duty of instituting 
such schools. From Metz the movement spread to St. Gall in 
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Switzerland, where the Schola Cantorum became justly famous 
for its close following of the methods so successful in the Roman 
Schola, and for the fostering of new and vital creative activity 
which enriched the world with a fresh treasure of musical devo- 
tion. This widespread diffusion of its musical ideas and of its 
practical plan of organization for putting them into practice was 
of immense service to the Christian world. As a result, litur- 
gical choral music became an integral part of the devotional and 
intellectual life of all Europe, having been ineffaceably stamped 
upon it during the formative period when the medizval world 
was being slowly molded throughout the so-called Dark Ages. 
In all that welter of migration, war, political turmoil, and social 
transformation, the Song Schools of many a monastery and 
cathedral, faithful children of a great mother, preserved the ideals 
and advanced the practice of purely religious music. We are in 
their debt today for a very large part of what is best in our choral 
worship. 

Our primary need in this field at present is an adequate supply 
of Church musicians trained rot only in the technique of musical 
art, but also in the principles and practice of liturgical worship. 
The sources of supply now are the secular musical conservatories, 
which with rare exceptions limit their teaching to technical in- 
struction in modern music, quite irrespective of the needs of 
Christian worship. A notable exception is the New England 
Conservatory of Music, where Dean Wallace Goodrich gives a 
thorough course in preparation for the musical services of our 
own Communion. No change in this condition may be expected 
without powerful influence from the Church. As a matter of 
fact, more powerful influence upon the education of organists is . 
being exerted by the motion picture theatre. A flood of diverse 
musical methods, largely secular and often bad, threatens to 
overthrow the ancient historic principles of liturgical musical 
worship altogether. May we not profit in this emergency by the 
example of what was done at the close of the sixth century, a 
similar time of flux? The authorities did not then adopt tem- 
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porizing methods. They did not call in famous cantors from 
the Synagogue to ascend the Ambo and sing the Gradual Re- 
spond; nor choristers from the temple of Janus to perform, with 
Christianized words, music which had there proved popular; nor 
the best citharist from the principal theatre to instruct the rev- 
erend clergy in the practice of divine praise. But they formed 
the Schola Cantorum, a small body of highly efficient Christian 
musicians whose duty was to establish standards for Christian 
praise; they arranged a source of perennial supply in the schools 
which should both keep its numbers full, and enable it to send 
its emissaries and influence throughout the western world: and 
by so doing, they not only solved the local problem, but also gave 
homogeneous worship to the greater part of the Latin Church 
for centuries, under the leadership of trained musicians who were 
also skilled liturgiologists and praying Christians. 

Might not some such step become possible here in America? 
Might it not lead to widespread advance in the sincerity, the unity, 
and the beauty of our services? Were it possible to supplement 
such an admirable institution, for instance, as the Choir School 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, with a few devout men 
who might be not only competent singers in that noble choir, but 
as well students and teachers of the history, principles, and prac- 
tice of Christian liturgics and choral worship; and who might 
there train talented boys and youths for musical leadership in 
parish churches; both a notable standard for imitation and a 
practicable source of supply would be established. The distin- 
guished post of musical director in Trinity Church, New York, © 
has just been admirably filled through training given at the 
Cathedral. Would that a completely equipped institution for the 
supply of this vital and perennial need of the whole Church 
might be established there, or at some similar favoured place! 
Its influence might prove a valuable aid in the solution of the 
very real problems faced by the Church in liturgical revision and 
music. 
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By Geo, Craig Stewart, St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, III. 


It was Whistler, was it not, who remarked that art critics 
7 are often artists who have failed? The creative gift is one thing, 
and the critical another ; the homiletic theorist is often a very poor 
preacher. The writer of this paper makes no claim to pre- 
eminence in either field; but like the average man, he thinks he 
: knows a good sermon when he hears one, and he has very 
definite ideals of what a sermon ought to be. 

There are of course two general considerations in Christian 
preaching: first, the message, and second, the method. The mes- 
‘sage is divine truth, the revelation of God, who is ultimate Good- 
ness, and Beauty, and Truth, through Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
: But this message must be mediated through man. The preacher, 
therefore, is of primary importance, and we must consider the 

man before we consider either his message or his method. 

The Christian preacher, or prophet, is not an emblematic figure, 
_picturesquely valuable only at christenings and weddings, and 
tae he is the living representative and ambassador of 

Christ ; he is the voice of the Master speaking through His Body, 
the Church, to every age and to every community. The clergy- 
man’s vocation is the highest, and the broadest, and the deepest 
of all vocations, for religion is not merely a department of life, 
but the whole of life, every part of it vitally related to God. 
There is no sphere of human life which the vocation of a clergy- 
man does not intersect. He must be apostle, and prophet, and 
scribe, and scholar, and sage, and seer, and teacher, and pastor, 
and evangelist, and—God help him!—a saint. As an apostle, he 
declares the faith “‘once for all delivered to the saints”; as a 
prophet, he reads the signs of the times and brings his flaming — 
1 The first of a series of four papers on “ The Art of Preaching.” 
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cording to the old fable, succeed in pleasing nobody. 


_ paper we shall consider the qualities of a good preacher. 
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message to lighten the problems of his day, and to quicken the 
hearts of his contemporaries; as a scribe, he must be a student 
and a master of the revelation of God recorded in Scripture and | 
tradition ; as a scholar, he must be deeply learned in science, and 
history, and philosophy, and art, for these are all his fields; he 
must be more than that,—he must be a sage, that is to say, a man 
of judgment of moral and spiritual wisdom; he must be a seer, 
a mystic; he must be a saint, for his life must “ be hid with Christ 
in God,” a life of holiness; and he must be a patient teacher, a 
sympathetic pastor, and a constant evangelist. 

But even all these gifts do not satisfy the modern parish. 
They would add many another demand,—a clergyman must be 
an administrator, an executive, an organizer, a business man, 
a “ good-mixer,’—a dozen men in one. The demands are alto-_ 
gether unreasonable. He is expected to be an expert in psy- 
chology, in pedagogy, in music, in architecture, in literature, and - 


_ every Sunday to move the people with the eloquence of Savona- 


rola; and all for a couple of thousand dollars a year! If he bea 
diligent student, there will be complaint that he does not call 
enough; if he be a good pastor, some one is sure to say, he is 
spending too much time running around. If he be a good ad- 
ministrator, some Bildad will insist that he has missed his voca- 
tion, and should have gone into business. It is hard to please - 
everybody, and if one sets out to please everybody, he will, ac- 
What he 
must do is to see clearly the main lines of a successful ministry ; 
he must discriminate between the central and the circumferential ; 
between the vital and the casual; between the focal and the margi- 


nal; between the essential and the non-essentials of a ministry. 


Priest, pastor, prophet, these are the three clear foci of his 
ministry, and all the activities of his life will, in the main, center 
about these points. It may fall to the lot of others to write of 
the qualities of a good priest, or of a good pastor; but in this 
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_I. First of all, he must be a man of stalwart personality. “ All 
that makes the preacher, makes the sermon.” If a man have a 
pinched little soul, it matters not how elaborate and finished his 
workmanship, his sermons will be mousey little sermons; and 
great sermons are preached only by great men. Two or three 
figures stand up majestically among the ranks of American 
preachers: Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Frank Gun- 
saulas. To be sure there are many others, but these are typical, 
and they are all men of impressive personalities. To read their 
printed sermons is to be disappointed. There is genuine thought, 
fine spiritual insight, happy, electric phrases, real periods of 
grandeur, and yet the printed words do not themselves justify to 
the reader the great reputation and the wide influence of these 
men upon their contemporaries. Something has “broken through 
and escaped”’; some magical power present only at the moment 
has vanished. But to read their biographies is to understand 
that nine tenths of their power as preachers was not in what they 
said, but was in how they said it; it was resident in the living 
spirit, and was communicated mysteriously to their living speech. 
They had evidently great reservoirs of unused power; they were 
men of physical and mental and spiritual vitality. What they 
gave is the greatest thing a preacher can give, and that is himself. 

In “ A Preachment to Preachers” a well-known American es- 
sayist, himself, for many years, a preacher, has given some good 
advice: 

“Tf you preach Christ it does us no good, unless you preach 
Him in terms of your own personal life. 

“We want no words from you except those that are red with 
your own blood. 

“We do not want the word, but the word made flesh. 

“We do not want you to arouse our emotions, we want to see 
you gripped by your own. 

“We do not want information primarily, we want the one 
great neighbor, your heart. 
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_ “ Please go over your sermon before you bring it to us and cut 

out every platitude, every fine sounding phrase; give us only what 
_ you cannot help saying. 

“We ask you to compete with novels and stories in one thing, 
human interest. We ask you to compete with poets in one thing, 
vision. We ask you to compete with men of science in one thing, 
"absolut honesty. We ask you to compete with those who make 
us bad in just one thing, that you like us. 

“Do not berate us, do not dictate to us, do not urge us, do not 
entertain us, simply show us one who is in the clutch of some_ 

great reality. 

“We do not want yours, but you.” 
Now personalities will differ of course, but there are certain 
_ qualities which are common to all. A powerful personality has 
that indescribable, intangible, mysterious something called magne- 
tism. Criticizing a certain picture, a famous artist once said, 
“Tt is beautiful; the lights and shadows are delicate; the draw- 
ing is excellent ; the meaning is clear, but—” “ But what?” said 
the artist. “Jt lacks the thing.’ Now what did it lack? It 
lacked the whole. In other words, as we say, it did not get across. 
The first quality in good preaching is personality so alive, so 
- electric, so vital, so vivid, that it leaps at you before ever a word is 
said. You feel the presence of a real man. The strains that 
are mingled in that whole are many. There is modesty mingled 
with power; there is spaciousness of experience joined with hu- 
_ mility; there is solidity of conviction coupled with tender and 
generous recognition of the point of view of others; there is de- 
votion without cant; and strength, physical, mental, moral, spir- 
: A itual strength wedded to delicacy and sweetness and sensitive 


beauty. 
_ “There stands the messenger of truth. There stands 


The Legate of the skies; his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear; 

By him, the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders, and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 
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Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart; 
And, armed in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains by every rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental host of God’s elect. a 
Are all such teachers? 7 
Would to heaven all were! ” > 


He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 7 


II. It may be said of preachers, as of poets, “they are born 
not made.” If I have not a great personality, how can I develop 
one? ‘There are some men who enter the ministry because they 
are earnest and devout, and yet have never been truly called, just 
as there are some who take up singing, or some who take up 
painting and yet have not the real soul that makes the singer or 
the painter. But if we want to know how to grow a personality, 
if we have truly been called, we can see in the Gospels how the 
apostles were developed. ‘“‘ Men took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus, and learned of Him.” 

1. That of course is the first thing. ‘With our Lord is the 
secret of great and gracious personalities, and after all He is to 
be the preacher, not you or I. Michael Angelo when painting 
used to put a light on his cap to keep his own shadow from fall- 
ing across the canvas. Just so far as our own personality is 
opened up for possession by Christ, just so far will preaching be 
powerful. That opening process, that hospitality to Christ, that 
habit of possession is not an instantaneous thing, but a growth. 
As Scott Holland used to say, the noblest action of the will is 
negative. “It is in ceasing to assert ourselves that we admit the 
invading energy of God; it is self which obstructs. Self-centered, 
self-occupied, self-dependent, the soul cannot be free; it turns 
round and round. We have no power to act and work until we 
are absorbed within the working of a mightier will. But in be- 
coming possessed by God a strange thing happens; our own per- 
sonality is not swamped, but intensified. Each of us is indi- 
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vidualized by the very force which enters in and occupies and 
passes further. The personality in its self-identity tingles 
through and through with the vital inrush.” You may call this 
mysticism, but it is certainly the quintessence of the Christian re- 
ligion ; not mere faith in Christ, nor imitation of Christ, nor even 
communion with Christ, but union with Him, self-identification, 
oneness. In the enlargement of personality nothing can take the 
place of this patient lowly daily cultivation of the presence and 
power of God in the life. 

2. This does not mean presumption: it does not mean that the 
preacher will sit cross-legged, apart, opening up his soul to the 
divine current, establishing contact with the Eternal, and neglect- 
ing the use of those gifts, those divine gifts, which God has given 
him to sharpen and perfect. The personality is developed by 
constant study. The preacher must “add to his virtue knowl- 
edge.”” He must be an omnivorous reader in every field. He 
must be a terrific worker. Many a preacher fails as a preacher 
because he is intellectually lazy. When he gets up to speak, or 
when he comes to his sermon, he has no fertility of resource; he 
cannot think of a subject, or his outline is feeble, or his manner 
of treatment is stale, or he has no illustrations. What does he 
do? In nine cases out of ten he falls back upon somebody else’s. 
sermons, and then, of course, as a preacher he becomes unreal. 
People are not getting jim; they are not getting the truth as 


passed through his own vibrant personality ; they are getting flat, | 


feeble echoes of somebody else’s voice. That man is ‘not a 
preacher, he is a phonograph. If a man’s preaching is to be per- 
sonal in a powerful way, then he must have read widely and 
thought deeply, first in theology and then in philosophy, and then 
in history, and then in literature, with plenty of poetry, which is 


of more value in building up the style of the preacher, if it be good 


poetry, than even the best prose. A man must remember that 
because it pleased God to save men through the foolishness of 
preaching, He does not please to save men through the preach- 
ing of foolishness. And it will be the preaching of foolishness” 


| 


| 
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unless he is acquainted with thé ripest scholarship, with the 
thought of the world flowing round him and is able to proclaim 
the old faith in such fresh and vivid terms as will make its appeal 
to his own age. 

3. But no personality is big enough to persuade and draw the 
lives of men unless it be a social personality. “Oh, Lord,” is the 
prayer of Henry Van Dyke, “keep me from loving books more 
than men, from loving things more than human beings.” And 
right here many a preacher falls down. His preaching is intel- 
lectual; it is even, in an individual way, mystical and spiritual, 
but there is lacking wealth of personal human interest; men do 

not feel that he loves them; he appeals to their reason, but he 
does not fold them into his arms. There is lacking the note of 
human charm, and plaintive, wistful longing for the souls of 
men. They feel that he is their superior, their instructor, but 
not their friend and their comrade. I know a man who in the 
pulpit is a powerful preacher, yet he is a failure; recently he has 
left the ministry. What was the matter? He said to me once, 
“You are a fool to have your study over your office, and mingle 
as you do in the organized work of your parish. I have my study 
three miles from the Church; I never go near the guild meetings, : 
and I spend very little of my time in calling. God has given me 

the gift of the preacher, and I propose to develop it.” He was in 

a western city then; from there he went to New York; from there 

to a smaller city, and so on out of the ministry. I have never heard _ 


, him spoken of in my life except in these terms,—“ He is a won- 
derful preacher, but—.” But what? They mean that he is a bril- 
liant, clever pulpiteer, an orator, but not a preacher of creative 
power. A man without the love of man as a basic element in his 
own personality becomes a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
His are the prophecies, but they fail; his the tongues, but they 
cease; his the knowledge, but it vanishes away—because he has 
not the love which “ never faileth.” I urge upon every candidate 
for the ministry if he wishes to make a success of his preaching, 
not that he become a socialist, not that he develop into a fanatical 
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propagandist of every new social program, but that he develop 
within himself, however shy he is by nature, however unsocial, 
however tempted to walk, like Kipling’s cat, alone, this necessary 
spirit of cameraderie. 
III. In later papers I shall take up the choice of subjects, and 
the technique of composition. Only let me say a word, in conclu- 
sion,—that the good preacher is the one who is well prepared 
every time he speaks. Whether he uses manuscripts as I hope he 
may not, or notes as I hope he may not,—he must be a slave to 
preparation. It was well remarked by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
that no good book is easy to write; he advised the writer who was 
very fluent to “take warning from the instructions which ac- 
company a fountain pen,—‘ when this pen flows too freely it is a 
sign that it is nearly empty and should be filled.’”” Genius has 
been called “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” It is a rule 
that governs the sermon as it governs the written book,—“ Easy 
to write, hard to read; hard to write, easy to read.” We all ad- 
_— Robert Louis Stevenson as a writer. Yes, and he often 
_ would sit up in bed, where he did most of his writing, with his 
pencil poised for ten or fifteen minutes at a time while he hunted 
for exactly the right word. 


“Leave to the Tiro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style, 
Show that thy form demands 
The labor of the file, 


Paint, chisel, then, or write; 
But, that the work surpass, 
With the hard fashion fight,— 


With the resisting mass.” OS 


These are the words, not of a painter, but of the artist Gautier. 
John Henry Newman, who was one of the greatest preachers in 
the English language, rewrote many of his sermons twelve or 
fifteen times to have the introduction just right, and the order of 
points clear and definite and the tone powerful and persuasive. 
But this subject we shall take up later in its proper order. _ 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


A PAPAL VISITATION OF WESTMINSTER IN 1269 


By Aurrep H. Sweet, Washington University, St. Louis 


In 1269 Cardinal Ottobon, then papal legate in England, held 
a visitation of Westminster abbey, using as his commissaries the 
_ archbishop of Tarantaise* and the dean of Bayeux.” The correc- 
tions that the commissaries decided should be made were em- 
bodied in a decree issued by the legate after the visitation. The 
decree is here printed from Cottonian Ms. Faustina A. iii, ff. 
210-215 in the hope that it may add somewhat to the general 
store of knowledge concerning medieval monastic conditions.* 
As Westminster was one of the half-dozen English Benedictine 
houses immediately subject to the apostolic see this possesses 
the additional interest of being one of the inevitably small num- 
ber of visitation documents that relate to exempt monasteries.* 
At one place in the ms. a few lines were repeated by a copyist’s 
blunder. This repetition I have thought it allowable to omit. 


1 Rudolf Grossi de Castelar. He was employed in 1268 in connection 
with the collection of a tenth in the province of Canterbury (Cal. patent 
rolls 1266-1272, pp. 207, 277). 


Cal. papal registers, I, 415). His name appears among those on whose 
mainprise N. de Segrave was pardoned by the king, 1 July, 1267 (Cal. patent 
rolls 1266-1272, p. 73). 


_ 2Gregory de Neapoli was in 1263 papal subdeacon and chaplain (Bliss, 


8It is referred to briefly in the Victoria County History, London, I, 440, 
where the archbishop of Tarantaise appears as archbishop of Canterbury. 


4 Mention should be made of Miss Rose Graham, “A papal visitation of 
Bury St. Edmunds and Westminster in 1234,” English Historical Review, 
XXVII, 728-740. 
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Statutum Ottoboni legati editum apud Westmonasterium pro eode 
monasterio imperpetuum tenendum. 
Ottobonus miseratione divina sancti Adriani diaconus cardi- 

nalis apostolice sedis legatus Dilectis nobis in Christo Abbati et 

Conventui Westmonasterii ordinis sancti Benedicti prope Lon- 

donum salutem in salutis auctore. Et si ex officii debito lega- 

cionis injuncte illa que ad animarum salutem pertinent libenter 
in subditis operemus ea tamen in illis affectione prompciori prose- 
quemur quos apostolica sedis a jurisdictione cujuslibet ordinarii 
eximens eos sibi ex speciali praerogativa privilegii reservavit illis 
nos fatemur specialius debitoris ut legacionis officii debitum prose-- 
quentes in eorum monasteriis et personis deperdita taliter res- 
tauremus corrigamus errata et solida roboremus quod in die dis- 
tricti Judicis justam possimus auctore Deo reddere et ad eum qui 
misit nos cum gaudio redeuntes de ipsis salutis manipulos re- 
portemus. Sane quod per vos ipsos impliciti multiplici nego- 
tiorum varietate non possimus per illos frequenter exequimur 
quos assumptos ad laborum nostrorum onera comportanda zelum 

Dei habere cognoscimus et virtutum et scientiam meritis adjuvari. 

Ea propter ad ecclesiam Westmonasterii sedi apostolice immediate 

subjectam nostre considerationis oculum dirigentes providos et 

discretos viros venerabilem in Christo patrem Tarantasiensem 

Archiepiscopum et magistrem Gregorium de Neapoli decanum 

Baiocensem dilectos socios nostros ad ipsum transmisimus ut ipsi- 

in eo vice nostram visitacionis officium exercentes et de statu mo- 

nasterii et personarum ipsius plenius inquirentes tam in capite 
quam in membris statuerent corrigerent.et ordinarent que ad_ 
utilitatem eorum crederent expedire. Qui mandatum nostrum cum 
diligencia exequentes monasterium ipsum quod letantes referri- 
mus in meliori statu per Dei gratiam invenerunt quam multi cre- 
derent vel sperarent aliqua tamen pro utilitate monasterii et per- 
sonarum ipsius ordinarunt et eciam statuerunt que nos rata haben- 
tes et grata confirmamus auctoritate qua fungimus et presentis 
scripti patrocinio communimus et ea praesentibus de verbo ad 
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verbum inseri facientes. Statuimus ut Abbates Westmonasterii 
qui pro tempore fuerit illa sub pena suspensionis observet et a 
personis ipsius monasterii inviolabiliter faciat observari. In 
primis et si bona Conventus a bonis Abbatis in ipso monasterio 
sint divisa et ex hoc illis qui gerunt administrationes et officia in 
eodem contrahere liceat pro hiis que ad ipsorum administrationes 
et officia pertinent et pro statu bonorum suorum utiliter conser- 
vando secundum regulam tamen beati Benedicti in disposicione 
Abbatis omnia debent esse propter quod provide statuerunt quod 
Prior et Conventus vel obedienciarii seu quicumque monachi 
Westmonasterii, mutui ad magnam pecunie quantitatem vel loca- 
cionis ad non modicum tempus seu recepcionis ad firmam permuta- 
tionis seu cujuscumque alienacionis vel alium contractum quemli- 
bet ex quo Conventus Westmonasterii obligetur vel de quo littere 
seu instrumenta conficiantur que sigillo communi Coventus de- 
beant sigillari nullatenus cum quibuscumque personis ineant vel 
celebrare praesumant absque requisitione et assensu Abbatis. 
Prior siquidem primus post Abbatem vices Abbatis suplere debet 
in ecclesia dormitorio claustro et aliis locis in quibus consueverunt 7 
et debent monachi conversari ut regulam et alia que ad religionis 


observanciam pertinent diligenter a monachis faciat observari. 
Ut Prior in hiis exequatur et suppleat quod Abbas non potest 
variis monasterii negociis impeditus propter quod cum expediat 
ut monachi frequenter ad eum possint habere recursum ordinarunt 
quod Prior omnino dimittat Cameram sibi hactenus deputatam 


cum nimis distet a claustro nullis temporibus Priori alicui as- 
signandam et quod Camera que vocari prioris camera consuevit 
sita ante hostium infirmario prope ante claustrum deputetur 
eidem ad quam non accedant nisi subsit infirmitatis vel alia justa 
causa. Ex magna eciam providencia locus infirmarie fuit in 
monasteriis deputatus. Et qui ex fragilitate humane nature 
talem infirmitatem seu debilitatem incurrunt quod commode cum 
aliis monachis esse non possint in communi dormitorio refectorio 
ecclesia et in claustro in loco infirmarie quem sine tumultu esse 
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oportet solitarium et quietum recreacionem et infirmatum (sic) 
remedia recipiant oportuna nec ex eorum defectum corporis defi- 
ciat et recreati monachi forciores resurgant ad religionis et or- 
dinis onera supportanda. Propter quod cum quoddam novum | 
hostium capelle infirmarie et per medium locum infirmarie ipsius. 
de posteriori curie palacii Regii ad claustrum et alia Westmon- 
asterii communiter accedatur ex quo non dubium est infirmorum 
turbari quietem praeceperunt quod dicta omnino claudatur et 
aliunde praestetur iter ad loca praedicta. Quodque infirmaria 
hora praecipue refeccionis infirmorum non comedant seculares ac 
quod infirmis secundum condicionem qualitatis et infirmitatis 
eorum provideatur equaliter in medicinis cibis et aliis necessariis 
ut in hiis nulla fit acceptio personarum et ut elemosina infirmorum _ 
reliquiis non fraudetur. Monachi infirmi ac debiles simul refec- 
cionem sumant si debilitatis et infirmitatis eorum condicio pati- 
atur quod et in his quibis ex causa recreacionis quondoque per- 
mittitur ut a dormitorio communi refectorio et claustro secedant 
ad tempus servari similiter ordinarunt ac quod quatuor servien- 
tibus qui quandoque infirmis consueverunt servire plene pro- 
videatur in vite necessariis qui specialiter deputentur serviciis in- 
firmorum. Ceterum cum nullis aliis monachis quam illis qui ad 
certa officia deputati disponendi de aliquibus rebus Monasterii sit. 
attributa potestas nec illi eciam aliter de bonis Monasterii pos- 
sint disponere quam officia exigant sue administracioni commissa 
bona eciam Monasteriorum specialius pauperibus debeantur cum. 
omni diligencia et cavendum quod non convertantur in alios usus 
que sunt elemosine pauperum deputata nec per hoc pauperes 
et Christus in pauperibus defraudentur. Ob hoc ipsi provide 
statuerunt quod nulli obedienciario vel monacho liceat aliquid 
dare vel mittere alicui servienti vel alii extra retectorium vel in- 
firmariam de hiis que in mensis camerarii infirmarie et communis 
refectorii apponuntur. Et quod reliquie omnium eorum qui in 
communi refectorio infirmaria et aliis Cameris et locis Monasterii_ 
monachis seu aliis apponuntur integre colligantur per elimosina- 
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rios fideliter pauperibus eroganda extra Camera et Aula Abbatis 
qui habere elemosinarium proprium consuevit (sic). Verum 
cum proprietatis possessio in Religiosis praecipue sit horrenda 
qui ex suo professionis voto proprietatem rei cujuslibet abnega- 
runt omnis ab eis est tollenda occasio per quam videantur rem 
aliquam quandocumque minimam ut propriam possidere. Ea 
propter ipsi in dicto Monasterio consuetudinem immo abusum 
potius abolentes qua consuevit monachis ejusdem Monasterii pro 
pelliceis coopertoriis et quibusdam aliis necessariis per camerarios 
Monasterii certe pecunie quantitas annis singulis assignari quam 
ipsi frequenter in usus alios expendebant provide statuerunt quod 
nunquam alicui monacho pro premissis vel aliis necessariis aliqua 
pecunie quantitas assignetur. Set curent Camerarius et alii 
obedienciarii monachis in coopertoriis vestibus et aliis necessariis 
prout ad eorum spectant officia providere. Et ne alicui obedien- 
ciario male administrandi occasio prebatur ordinarunt et precep- 
erunt quod singuli obedienciarii quater in anno presente Abbate 
et Conventu in capitulo vel alio loco coram Abbate et aliquibus 
monachis prudentibus et qui status Monasterii melius noverint 
veritatem a priore et conventu ad hoc specialiter deputatis dili- 
genter reddant de suis administracionibus rationem. Et si Ab- 
bas aliquando interesse non possit alium ad hoc deputet loco sui. 
Porro non tantum proprietas sed omnia sunt a monachis releganda 


_aliquibus fratribus scandali vel invidie materiam generare. 


Maxime cum talia sunt que voto professionis eorum aliquatenus 


-reputare videntur. Consuetudinum igitur in Monasterio abolen- 
tes qua quidem monachi ciphos argenteos et mazalinos cum pedi- 


bus argenteis quibus dum erant in officiis utebantur ad usum suum 
dimissis administracionibus retinentes eciam in mensa communis 
refectorii tamquam propriis utuntur eisdem quam ceteris mo- 
nachis simplices ciphi mazalini murrei seu lignei deputentur cum 
inter Religiosos omnis equalitas et uniformitas esse debeant et 


-indecens sit monachis vicium curiositatis in talibus statuerunt 


quod nulli monacho predictis ciphis in refectorio uti liceat vel 
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eciam cutellis ornatis virolis argenteis vel aureis nisi eisdem ciphis 
ceteri monachi communiter uterentur sicut quandoque in ipso 
Monasterio in quibus solempnitatibus fieri consuevit quos pre- 
ceperunt custodi Refectorii et per ipsum Abbati protinus assig- 
nari. Quilibet eciam discursus extra Monasterium interdicendus 
monachis quibus claustrum conceditur ut in eo Deum et celestem 
patriam cum summo desiderio contemplentur (sic). Ideo statu- 
erunt quod monachi claustrales ad maneria extra Monasterium 
nullatenus accedere permittantur nisi justa et evidens causa sub- 
sit et tunc quidem non frequenter sed raro ne ipsi vagandi et secu- 
laribus obloquendi de eis in obprobrium Religionis et scandalum 
materia prebeatur. Ad hec quia scriptum est quod septies justus 
cadit in die et quod nemo existens in mortali corpore sine crimine 
vivit necessaria multum utilis est precipue Religiosis confessio in 
qua omnibus que Deum possent offendere vel conscientiam pre- 
munt cum cordis contricione discussis et ad amaritudinem recen- 
sitis accedant cum securitate conscientie adorandum immaculatam 
hostiam in altari propter quod proinde ordinarunt ut Abbas seu 
Prior vel supperior eis absentibus requirant saltem semel in mense 
confessores monachis deputatos de nominibus confitencium mo- 
nachorum ut sic cerciorati de his qui non confitentur frequenter 
eos graviter arguant et ad confitendum inducant quod mandarunt 
circa monachos confitentes in sacerdocio qui non frequenter cele- 
brant observari. Nulli ergo omnino homini liceat hance paginam 
nostre confirmationis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. 
Si quis hoc attemptare presumpserit indignacionem omnipotentis 
Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius se noverit in- 
cursurum. Datum London. xv. die kalendas Maii, pontificatus 
domini Clementis pape quarti anno quarto. 


“THE FIVE BEST BOOKS” 


The object of this symposium is to present to readers of the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW expert opinion and informa- 
tion about five of the best books, in each department of theolog- 
ical learning, which have been published during the past twelve 
months. It is hardly necessary to say that the information here 
furnished is primarily for the general theological reader. Very 
technical books are avoided. Reliable information as to some 
foreign publications is still inaccessible. Nor is the market in a 
sufficiently settled condition to insure accuracy in quoted prices. 


Old Testament 
Essays in Biblical Interpretation. By H. P. Smith. Boston: Marshall Jones 

Company, 1921, pp. 198. $2.50. 

This is an excellent description of the way in which the Old 
Testament has been treated in the course of the Christian cen- 
turies. It is a very readable account of the steps that have led to 
our present understanding of the Bible. 

The Psalms as Liturgies. By John P. Peters. New York: Macmillan Cont- 
pany, 1922, pp. 494. $4.00. 

Dr. Peters has here treated the Psalms as liturgies, and in doing 
so has cast new and unexpected light upon many hitherto obscure 
passages. His treatment is sane and sympathetic. 


The Book of Job. By S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray. New York: Scribner's 

Sons, 1921, 2 vols., pp. Ixxvii+ 376 and xii + 360. $7.50 net. 

While not the last word on the Book of Job, this work is a 
notable one, and indispensable to a serious study of the subject. 
The Song of Songs. By Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 

1921, pp. 245. $3.00 net. 

Jastrow has made a bold and serious attempt to interpret this 
difficult book. It is the best work on the subject. 
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The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Berakit, By A. Cohen. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1921, pp. 460. $10.00. 


Although published at an outrageous price, this book is of great 
‘importance to the student of Judaism. For the first time the 
whole Tractate has been rendered into English. It is a splendid 
piece of work, and reliable in every respect. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


New Testament 
Les actes des apétres. By Alfred Loisy. Paris, Nourry, 1920. 

The dimensions of this work are monumental, with a corre- 
sponding luxury of leisurely treatment. The thesis is radical in 
the extreme; something like 90 per cent. of our present book of 
Acts was inserted into and in place of St. Luke’s work some- 
where after the beginning of the second century by an ecclesias- 
tical group in Rome. It is needless to say that so drastic a theory 
injures the reliability of the treatment as a whole, but it should 
be equally needless to say that a cavalier dismissal of Loisy would 


be folly. 
Le quatriéme évangile. By Alfred Loisy. Paris, Nourry, 1921. 


This is described as a “second edition” of the famous com- 
mentary published in 1903, but it is really a new work. In place 
of the “seamless robe” theory of absolute literary unity there 
now appears an elaborate doctrine of editorial strata, more or 
less after the lines laid down by Schwartz and Wellhausen. The 
present book includes the Johannine Epistles also. 


The Approach to the New Testament. By James Moffatt. London. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1921. 


The Hibbert lectures for 1921. This is a work on method- 
ology, rather than a regular Introduction, done with all the dis- 
tinction that characterizes Dr. Moffatt’s work elsewhere. 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. G. Machem. New York, Macmillan, 
1921. 


An encyclopedic work. Dr. Machem has read, digested and 
recorded every scrap and rag of contemporary Pauline literature 
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and discusses every contemporary theory, sensible or otherwise. 
It may be added that his erudition has in no way affected an 
eminently Princetonian point of view. 

The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. By P. N. Harrison. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1921. 

The first book published in England on the Pastoral Epistles 
that is not obsessed with the desire to justify a given system of 
ecclesiastical polity. The interest is chiefly linguistic—something 
that restricts the use of the volume to specialists—but the author 
has finally disposed of attempts to call the style of the Pastorals 


“ Pauline.” 
Burton Scott 


Dogmatic Theology and Apologetics 
The Resurrection of the Flesh. By John T. Darragh, D.D. New York: 

Macmillan, 1921, pp. xi + 324. 

As a source book for the Christian teaching of the doctrine this 
volume has unique value. The writer’s investigation of the Bib- 
lical meanings of “flesh”’ led him independently to the results 
reached by Burton, in Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. The general im- 
pression that a materialistic conception of the resurrection body 
has dominated Christian thought (as distinguished from popu- 
lar belief) is shown to be an exaggeration. 

The Creative Christ. (Bohlen Lectures for 1921.) By Edward S. Drown, 

D.D. New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 167. 

The sub-title, A Study of the Incarnation in Terins of Modern 
Thought, indicates the writer’s attempt to express a Christology 
adapted to present-day needs. Based on the premise that the 
changeless Christ has in point of fact been regarded under dif- 
ferent aspects by successive generations of Christian thinkers, it 
is argued that we must interpret Him to our own time by means 
of ethical and psychological, rather than metaphysical, concepts 
and requirements. The particular line adopted is that of I. A. 
Dorner, the Incarnation being regarded as a process, not an event. 
The book is characterized throughout by frankness, lucidity, and 
reverence. 
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Belief in God. By Charles Gore, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1921, pp. 300. 
A valuable treatise in Apologetic Theism. This and the forth- 

coming by the author on Belief in Jesus Christ, and Belief in the 

Holy Spirit, are an effort to state the Church’s faith in terms that 

relate it to modern thought. 

The Sacraments. By Francis J. Hall, D.D. New York: Longmans, 1921, 

pp. xv + 331. 

This is the author’s Dogmatic Theology, Vol. LX, and carries 
on the constructive treatment of sacramental doctrine initiated in 
Vol. VIII of his series. (See ATR, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 59.) 
Aside from strictly dogmatic features, this particular volume is 
concerned incidentally with practical questions of great interest 
and importance in the life of the Church today. 

The Universality of Christ. By William Temple, D.D. New York: George 

H. Doran Co., 1921, pp. 144. 

We have here four lectures (delivered at the Glasgow Confer- 
ence of the Student Christian Movement, Jan., 1921), which aim 
to show the finality of Christianity as a revelation and its fitness 
to man as man. Necessarily the book involves certain points of 
Christology in relation to modern psychology—fuller treatment of 
which, we are told, it is the author’s purpose to undertake in a 
later work. The reader will find here a fair'index to Bp. 
Temple’s general philosophy, exhibited at greater length in Mens 
Creatrix and other volumes from his pen. For its direct bear- 
ing on a single phase of contemporary thought this book is an 


admirable apologetic. 
3 THEODORE B. FosTER 


Patristics 

It is not an easy task to distinguish the five best patristic works 
of the year. There has been a normal amount of activity in this 
field, but no outstanding work, with perhaps one exception, has 
_ been published to make the year noteworthy. Apart from defini- 
_ tive texts, the need for which is still far from being adequately 
met, probably the most needed work is to be done in the close 
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study of individual Fathers, their environment, and their place in 
Y the history of Christian thought. No noteworthy book of this 
| sort has appeared except Batiffol’s Le Catholicisme de Saint 

° Augustin (to be reviewed elsewhere). 

The exception which we have noted above is Pierre de Labri- 
olle’s Histoire de la Littérature Latine Chrétienne (Paris, 1920). 
This fills a real need. The history extends to St. Isadore of 
Seville, and Prof. de Labriolle would add much to the debt which 
the Church already owes him for his works on Montanism as well 
as the present volume if he would continue his study and make it 
coincide with the contents of Migne. Excellent bibiographies of 
the early and modern literature add to the value of the present 
work and make it almost indispensable. It is to be hoped that it 
will appear in an English translation. 

If we are permitted to enlarge the term “ patristic ’’ and include 
literature of the early Church generally, we would add Carl 
Schmidt’s Gespriache Jesu mit Seinen Jiingern nach der Aufer- 
stehung (Leipzig, 1919). Dr. Schmidt gives the incomplete 
Coptic text, a translation, and also a translation of the Ethiopic. 
The completeness of his study is shown by the extent of the pres- 
ent volume, 821 pages in all. The Ethiopic text, with a French 
translation, by Louis Guerrier and Sylvain Grébaut, has appeared 
in Patrologia Orientalis (tome ix, fasc. 3). An excellent review 
of both of these by Dr. Kirsopp Lake will be found in The Har- 
vard Theological Review, Jan. 1921, pp. 15-29. Assuming the 
same permission we would also include here Adolph von Har- 
nack’s Marcion: Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott (Leipzig, 
; 1921), which we reserve for review later. 

In the field of translation the activity of the S. P. C. K. passes 
all praise. Volume after volume has appeared, all are excellent 
and should do much to enlarge the circle of readers of the 
- Fathers. Few but students would ever make much progress in 
reading the thirty-eight volumes in The Ante-Nicene Fathers and 
the two series of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, while the at- 
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tractive form of the S. P. C. K. translations invite reading. To 
pick out individual volumes, the beginning of the Library of 
Photius, J. H. Freese, 1920, to be completed in six volumes; and 
A. J. Mason’s Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St. Macarius the Egyp- 
tian, 1921, seem most important. Photius has not hitherto been 
translated into English, and the only English translation of 
Macarius appeared in 1721 and has long been practically un- 
known. Photius was reviewed in ATR, March, 1921, and a re- 
view of Macarius will appear in a later issue. 

FRANK H. HALLocK 


Religious Education 


The output in the field of Religious Education shows no signs 
of dwindling. The publishing houses which make a specialty of 
this type of book, the Abingdon Press, Macmillan, Doran, etc., 
have considerable lists of new essays. Yet no outstanding work 
has appeared within the year, so far as I am aware. The truth 
is that we are very much in the experimental stage. Conclusions 
are under way, but not yet formulated. There are general agree- 
ments on fundamentals, but great diversity in the application of 
principles. Most of the literature appearing is in the form of 
records of experiments, or monographs on special features of edu- 
cation, or the furnishing of apparatus of one sort or another. 

The two prominent topics in the field at present are the move- 
ment toward religious instruction on weekdays, and the mapping 
out of what might be entitled a national program of religious edu- 
cation. Both are confession of the inadequacy of what is or can 
be accomplished today on Sundays. Both are searching for some 
support in a cooperation between the communions for efforts 
which have not yielded sufficient success under the management 
of separate communions. It is a grave question whether this 
search for effectiveness is headed in the right =“ 
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The Week Day Church School. By Walter Albion Squires. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication: Philadelphia, 1921, pp. 168. $1.25. 
The Weekday Church School. By Henry Frederick Cope. Doran: New 
_ York, 1921, pp. 191. $2.00. 


Either of these books will furnish an excellent survey of the 
present situation in the effort to teach religion on weekdays. Mr. 
Squires represents the Presbyterian Church in these efforts, while 
Dr. Cope writes from an observer’s point of view, out of a long 
experience as General Secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Both realize that the situation is too much in the experi- 
mental stage today to admit of hard and fast conclusions. Dr. 
Cope has printed more data from the field. But Mr. Squires 
_ seems to have the advantage of having actually observed opera- 

tions more at first hand. He also gives in condensed form more 
of the arguments which justify the movement, and a more careful 
estimate of its possible contributions. 
Both writers are attracted by the economy of a joint attempt = 
_ of the churches to carry on this weekday instruction in joint 
fashion, with a single corps of teachers and a common main- 
tenance fund—the whole enterprise to be managed by a “ Council 
of Religious Education.” It is a mistake to be over influenced 
in matters of religion by financial motives. Neither is efficiency 
identical with numbers. “Community Schools” are not so im- 
pressive when one measures the effect upon the single child. 
They do not connect his devotional life with any definite com- 
munion, or train his capacities for service to fit any large pro- 
gram. 

But the serious matter is the tendency of these educators to 
ignore their fundamental principle that teaching must issue in ac- 
tive expressions of principle. How can “community schools” 
successfully lead a mass of youngsters to suitable expressions of 
religion in connection with half a dozen different Churches? The 
“community school” must await the advent of a “community 
Church” before it can be considered theoretically or practically 
successful. 
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It may be this consideration which has led Mr. Squires, subse- 
quent to the issue of his book, to give his best commendation to 
the type of school which is managed by a single denomination in 
a community (See Religious Education, February, 1922, p. 33). 


Organization and Administration of Religious Education. By John Elbert 

Stout. The Abingdon Press: 1922, pp. 287. $1.25. 

Professor Stout of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
has produced a thought-provoking volume, with more new and 
original matter in it than many of the recent books in religious 

education. It is a much stronger presentation of the educational 
- cause in religion than that by Professor Betts, also of the North- 
western, on The New Program of Religious Education. Pro- 
fessor Stout’s treatment of the Aims of Religious Education is 
d fresh and stimulating. His program for extending time in teach- 
ing religion carries him naturally into a discussion of the week- 
Be plans on which I have commented above. He too believes 
“community schools” in religion. He endeavors to solve the 
problem of the differing interests of the denominations by sepa- 
rating “differentiated instruction,’ namely doctrine, modes of 
— orship, sacraments, church history and polity, from “ The ac- 
universal values of religion.” The latter being common 
to all may easily be taught in the community school. The rest 
will be given under denominational auspices. 
The indication of these “universally accepted values”’ is not 
attempted. Of course it is just this which constitutes the prob- 
lem. If these values could be defined apart from “ differentiated 
instruction,” they could be put, without opposition, into the public 
- schools. It is the lack of them, and the seeming impossibility of 
_ the separation proposed by Professor Stout which has cast reli- 
gious teaching out of the public schools. 
_ Professor Stout seems to have greater faith in the religious 
_— of the community after subtracting the churches than 
_I should dare to posit. 
But apart from this urgency regarding community operation, 
which is characteristic of all the Evanston leaders in religious 
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education, and yet fails to accord either with the majority prac- 
tice of the field, or to find any great success in Evanston itself, 
Professor Stout’s book is worthy of serious study. 

The chapters on the Training of Teachers and the Administra- 
tive Management of Pupils are a valuable addition to anything 
we have had in the past. If they are thought beyond the present 
practice of most Church Schools, they are certainly something 
to live up to. Nowhere else, to my remembrance, is the subject 
of supervision treated with so much helpful detail. 

The Unseen Side of Child Life. By Elizabeth Harrison. Macmillan: 1922, 
pp. 179. $1.25. 

Religious nurture in the home is another fundamental element 
in our educational program today. It is splendid to have so 
gifted a writer as Miss Harrison making another contribution 
in that direction. Every kindergartner knows Miss Harrison’s 
“Study of Child Nature,” but not every young mother knows 
either that or this latest book named above. 

Miss Harrison herself rightly estimates the need of such a 
book when she writes (p. 18): 

“Tt seems strange to me that with the recent widespread and 
important interest in the physical development of children there 
has been shown so little reference to the growth of the spiritual 
life of the child or, to use a pedagogical term, ‘the psychological 
dawn of his emotional life.” For upon the wise understanding 
of this depends much of his sympathy with humanity, his desire 
for harmony and his love of true beauty as well as his reverence 
for God.” 

And so she proceeds in a very practical fashion to make her 
book apply to the home as well as illuminate the teacher. There 
are no technical terms to puzzle the young mother, but instead 
delightful descriptions of incidents in child life clearly analyzed 
and pointedly applied, all with unusual grace of diction. 

The Modern Reader's Bible. By Moulton. Macmillan: 1922, pp. 536. $2.50. 

If I were confronted with the problem of making the Old 
Testament attractive to the adolescent, I am sure I could not suc- 
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ceed so well as Professor Moulton. Able publishers and printers _ 
have of course aided him in making a volume which is comfort- 
able to the hand and pleasing in typography—no easy matter with 
a bulk of matter so large as the Old Testament. Interesting head- 
ings and poetry printed as poetry breaks up the page. Crisp jot- 
tings give the necessary setting—historical or literary—to each 
book. Brief notes are collected in an appendix. Judicious omis-— 
sions are made, and rearrangements of material help to whet the 
interest. In a popular work one may forgive such easily-made crit- 
ical judgments as, for instance, the introduction of five Psalms 
into the story of the dedication of the Temple—as anthems prob- 
ably sung on that occasion. Their value in kindling the imagina- 
tion is possibly greater than the risk or harm of unhistorical treat- 
ment. 

This is a form of the Scriptures which should be on every 
family book-table, and familiar to teachers in Church Schools. 


History of Religion 
The Religions of Mankind. By E. D. Soper. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1921. Pp. 344. 


Les Religions de la Préhistoire. L’age paléolithique. By Th. Mainage. 
Paris, Desclée et Picard, 1921. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By R. A. Nicholson. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1921. Pp. xiii, 282. 


The Rites of the Twice Born. By Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. New York, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1920. Pp. xxiv, 474. 


Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints. By F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips. 
Calcutta, Association Press, 1921. Pp. 132. 


Soper’s book is a good elementary introduction to place in the 
hands of a beginner. There are no fads or attempts at a so- 
called scholarship. The point of view is missionary. Main- 
age’s study of paleolithic religion shows the scientific poverty of 
the theories @ la mode in sociological circles. It is therefore also 
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apologetic. Nicholson gives us a companion volume to his 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism, recently published, and the best 
study of Sufism ever written. Mrs. Stevenson’s study of the 
rites of the daily life of Brahmans is thorough, careful, and sym- 
pathetic. This, like the other volumes of the Religious Quest of 
India Series, shows that the missions in India are taking up new 
methods of approach to non-Christian religions. Kingsbury and 
Phillips in a volume of the Heritage of India Series tell us of 
the religious poets of Southern India, whose language finds more 
echo in our hearts than the Vedic Poems. 
Joun A. MAYNARD. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND homme 


The next World Conference on Faith and Order, comprising 
seventy-seven national churches of the world, will be held in 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1925. S.A. B. M. 


To readers of a book called Fellowship in Thought and Prayer, 
which was reviewed some time ago in this REvIEw, it will be 
> interesting to know that a series of excerpts therefrom has been 

_ published in pamphlet form, and may be secured from Gorham 
New York. S.A. B.M. 


Trade unionism and the open shop movement receive a brief 

but incisive examination at the hands of Kirby Page in a thirty- 

- two page pamphlet, called Collective Bargaining, published by 
Doran, New York. S. A. B. M. 


In January the distinguished authority on Byzantine art, Josef 
Strzygowski, of the University of Vienna, lectured in New York 
on “The Origin of Early Christian Church Art.” S. A. B. M. 


— The Teyler Theological Society in Haarlem, Holland, have 

_ announced the subject of their prize essay for January the first, 
1924. It is “Der Erlosungs—und Heilsgedanke von freisinnig 

protestantischem Standpunkt aus.” Full particulars may be had 


from “ Fundatiehuis van wijlen den Heer P. Teyler van der 
Hulst, te Haarlem, Holland. S. A. B. M. 


The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
_ have recently dealt with the Lambeth proposals. They “ rec- 
ognize the desirability of a visible expression of the spirituat 
unity of all who confess the Lord Jesus Christ as the only medi- 
ator between God and man”’; but in the Lambeth appeal they see 
the expression of a theory of orders which they find it wholly im- 
possible to accept. F. H. H. 
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We record with regret the recent death of Professor Williston 
Walker of Yale University. Dr. Walker will be remembered as 
one of the group of Congregational scholars active in the Con- 
cordat proposition of a few years ago. He, with Dr. Newman 
Smyth, edited Approaches Towards Church Unity. His His- 
tory of the Christian Church has been adopted by several of the 
seminaries of the Church as a text-book. F. H. H. 


In the October number of the Journal of Theological Studies 
F. C. Burkitt asks (pp. 22-28) “Is Ecclesiastes a Translation?” 
He does not find himself able to give a definite answer, but sets 
forth certain reasons which incline him to believe that an affirma- 
tive reply to his question might be given. It is interesting to 
note that the passages in which he finds the evidence of a transla- 
tion from Aramaic most conclusive are accepted by both Barton 
and Jastrow as parts of the original work. F. H. H. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of “ The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching” contains a chapter of “Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements’? which deserves the attention of 
the Faculties of Theological Seminaries. The following extracts 
from it are especially noticeable. ‘Continued study of the phe- 
nomena of higher education confirms the judgment that no char- 
acteristics are more interpretative of the nature of a university or 
college than its requirements for entrance.... Many... 
announced requirements that were evaded in administration in 
ways that made the institutions that had no admission require- 
ments at all considerably more commendable. Only a baker’s 
dozen of institutions in the entire country insisted on examina- 
tions for entrance. . . . More than half of the college fresh- 
men who were admitted to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Colum- 
bia in the autumn of 1907 had not met the entrance require- 
ments, and there were a host of conditioned and special students. 

. Their lack of preparation was a burden both to themselves 
and to the classes in which they were entered.” A. H. F. 
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The Editor of The Challenge—C. E. Raven—tells in the March 
number of the Homiletic Review of how he recovered from under- 
graduate scepticism. The combination of causes is curious. 
“What helped me first,” he says, “to rebuild my shattered faith 
was the lives of one or two Christians and the influence of a 
friend who was also seeking. With that I must couple the study 

of the Epistle to the Romans and—you will be surprised at this 

_ perhaps—a year’s solid reading of Church History and patristic 

_ theology, which showed me the Christian Faith in action in the 
lives of the early saints. Then of course there was the settle- 
ment work; it was my experience in a big boys’ club that opened 
my eyes to spiritual values as the only adequate motive power be- 
hind social effort.” A. H. F. 


In his very thorough monograph, English Government Finance, 
1485-1558 (Univ. Illinois Studies in Soc. Sciences, Vol. IX, 
No. 3), Prof. F. C. Dietz calls attention to the fact, apparently 
hitherto overlooked by historians, that in the years 1533-34 
Henry VIII was contemplating a drastic measure of Church dis- 
endowment. The King told Chapuys that he meant to undo the 
wrong done by John in making England tributary to the Papacy, 

and to restore to the Crown the goods which the Church had re- 
ceived from his predecessors, who, however, could not alienate to 
his prejudice. About the same time Cromwell sought to prepare 
_ the clergy to expect a forced return to apostolic poverty. A Cot- 
ton MSS. of Nov., 1534, contains a program of confiscation 
which would have left the Church just enough to pay fixed and 
moderate stipends to the clergy. Thus the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was to receive 2,000 marks, the Archbishop of York 1,000 
pounds, other bishops 1,000 marks, and so on. Fortunately this 
ferent scheme, which reminds one of Revolutionary France, 
was not brought before Parliament, the Crown finally contenting 
itself with annexing the first fruits and tenths. Characteristic 
of Tudor policy is the argument that if war should result from 
the breach with Rome the Church ought properly to bear the 
financial burden of national onl 
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In a chapter on the Dissolution of the Monasteries the author 
calls attention to the significant fact that “just in the North, 
where the monasteries did the realest service, and where public 
opinion would be hardest to influence, the reports of the visitors 
7 were filthiest and foulest.” Rejecting the untenable theory that 
suppression was the penalty the regulars paid for their opposition 
§ to royal supremacy, Professor Dietz holds that one motive for 
confiscation was the King’s deliberate purpose to render the break 
rd with Rome permanent and irreparable; and in this connection he 
points out that Henry sought to gain partners in crime by induc- 
ing the Kings of France and Scotland to imitate his policy of dis- 
solution, whereby they would have inevitably become embroiled 

with the Papacy, greatly to his political advantage. P. V. N. 
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REVIEWS 


I Believe. Sermons on the Apostles Creed. By G. A. Studdert Kennedy. | 
New York: Doran, 1921, pp. 316. $1.50. 


It has been said that modern preaching is conventional because © 
preachers do not know enough to trust themselves off set phrases 
and ineffective formulz. These sermons have an unconvention- — 
ality born of knowledge and of the experience of an army chap- — 
lain. The frequent colloquialisms are sometimes absurd but are 
no doubt merely bait for the English—the author, if we are not 
mistaken, is an Irishman—they are more than counterbalanced — 
by passages of picturesque and arresting eloquence. The sermons 
are modernist in the sense that they are designed to grip the 
modern “ educated ’” man who is now silently withdrawing from : 
the church, they are not modernist with the modernism of those 
who would change the creed to suit some provisional scientific 
hypothesis or some system of boudoir philosophy. “ Are we to | 
change the Christian Creed or is the Christian Creed to change © 
us? I’m betting on the Creed every time and I want to tell you 
why.” These are the words with which the author introduces — 
his subject. 

A. Hatre Forster 


Making the Most of Life. By W. Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. New York: © 
The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. viii + Io1. 
This volume comprises seven essays by the late Archdeacon > 

Cunningham, and constitute his last public words. Prepared just | 

prior to his fatal illness, he died just before the last in the series 

was delivered. Thus an especial interest is imparted this at- 


tractive work. 

Like many other Christian thinkers, Archdeacon Cunningham 
has attempted the application of religious principles to modern 


social and political problems, and none who reads this work can 
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fail to be impressed by his thorough scholarship, his firm grasp 
of fundamental principles and his contagious enthusiasm. In 
the opinion of this great thinker, “ The attempt to frame a doc- 
trine of individual and social life, apart from religion altogether, 
proves to be as great a failure as the one-sided application of 
religion, as if it were merely a matter of the personal life, and 
we could weigh the consolations and possibilities which religion 
holds out against the miseries of this naughty world” (p. 9). 
This is his theme, and he makes the religious note dominant in 
every utterance. 

Those who view with alarm the rapid disintegration of home 
life in America will be especially interested in Essay No. 3, on 
“Family Life.” Here is such a combination of searching investi- 
gation, keen analysis and practical advice that one wishes every 
father and mother were compelled to read Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham’s observations. As ever, the discussion comes back to the 
matter of religion and its place in every human activity. “ Re- 
ligion is a personal thing; but it is not merely personal, and it 
may exercise a most wholesome influence in the circle of family 
life,” concludes this great pastor and teacher. 

The final essay, on “ The White Man’s Burden,” applies with 
more point to British than to American readers, but in these days 
when imperialism is in the air, it will be read with profit by 


everyone. 
R. Everett Carr 


Church Music. By A. S. Duncan-Jones, M.A. London: Robert Scott; and 

Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1920, pp. 100. 

This little volume is one of the series of “ Handbooks of 
Catholic Faith and Practice.” The author is a priest of the 
Church of England. The “ Foreword” maintains that he views 
the subject from the standpoint of the layman in music and of 
“one who can hardly claim the title of an amateur in music,” 
but any professional might consider himself fortunate to possess 
so complete and sane a knowledge. The book displays the results 
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of thorough study and deep thought on the matter of raising 
the standard of music in our churches and of establishing it in 
its proper place in our Liturgy and Offices. Contrary to the 
position of most professional musicians, this “proper place” 
is not first place, but, as all will agree, a very important one. 
The aim is an eminently practical one; mere theory is reduced 
toa minimum. Priests who have a due regard for their canonical 
responsibility for the musical part of divine worship will find 
most valuable suggestions. The book seems to be written more 
especially for them and it is to be hoped that it may have a wide 


circulation among parochial clergy. 
Gromer 


The Christian Faith and The New Day. By Cleland Boyd McAfee. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. 74. 


Dr. McAfee has given the religious world much food for 
thought in this striking essay. Those who have been accustomed 
to look to this distinguished scholar for clear thinking and 
forcible expression will not be disappointed in The Christian 
Faith and The New Day. For, in addition to its many other 
excellencies, this essay is one of the most readable books which 
has come to hand in many days. 

It is the thought of world reconstruction, with all its perplex- 
ities, which is the subject matter of this book. Dr. McAfee 
insists that world reconstruction makes three demands upon 
theology: (1) “that it shall make recognition of the democratic 
movement, examining again all those points where it has rested 
on autocracy and arbitrariness”; (2) “that it hold itself steadily 
to the test of experience, experience conceived largely but none 
the less really, and that it give full credit to those elements in 
experience that have sustained men in their time of strain, ad- 
justing its speculative elements to such realities”; (3) “that it 
furnish a working basis for the program of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. It is not to be merely a rationalizing of what 
men have felt, but a projection of that experience into right re- 
lationships for the future” (pp. II, 12). 
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In the exposition of this triple theme, Dr. McAfee discusses 
“The Christian Theology of God,” “The Christian Theology of 
Salvation,” and “The Church.” That portion of the book deal- 
ing with the Church will be found its least satisfactory section. 
One can feel as keenly as does Dr. McAfee the loss to Chris- 
tianity by “our unhappy divisions,” one can pray as earnestly 
for reunion and work as enthusiastically for the realization of 
our Lord’s prayer for unity without subscribing to his plan for 
the removal of denominational lines. Churchmen, especially, 
while admiring the author’s courage, will shrink from such a 
revolutionary suggestion for the restoration of the unity of Chris- 
tendom. 

The book, in spots, bears marks of hasty preparation; still, 
it is to be recommended as a distinct contribution to our post-war 
literature. 

R. Everett CARR 


The Guild State. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Co., 1919, pp. 153. 


New York: The Macmillan 


A spirit of petty malevolence robs this little work of whatever 
virtues it might possess. There is no doubt of the author’s ear- 
nestness, nor of his firm belief that the revival of the old Guild 
State would go a long way towards the solution of many social 
and economic problems which are pressing for attention today. 
But until the author learns that personal dislike for an institu- 
tion does not thereby prove its complete unfitness, his propa- 
ganda for the reéstablishment of the medizval Guilds will not 
carry much weight. 

Many who believe with the author, that the crying need in 
government is for de-centralization, rather than for more rigid 
federation, will balk at certain conclusions which Mr. Stirling 
Taylor draws therefrom. The fact that medieval workmen 
were able to construct cathedrals, unmatched in beauty and gran- 
deur, is not conclusive proof that the Guild system is the key to 
social, economic and moral perfection. 

R. Everett CARR 
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The Book of Job. By S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1921, Vol. 1, pp. Ixxviii+ 376, Vol. 2, pp. xii+ 360. 

$7.50 net. 

_ In this addition to the ICC, vol. 1 contains the Introduction and 
Translation with exegetical notes; vol. 2 the Philological Notes. 
The distribution of the work is clearly tabulated: chs. 3-28 of the 
translation and the exegesis of chs. 3-9: 10; 40: 15—41:30 be- 
long to Dr. Driver. Dr. Gray’s supplementary work upon the 
philological notes includes chs. 1-2; 32: 1-6; 42:7-17 and the 
matter in square brackets of the remainder. The whole of the 
Introduction, written by Dr. Gray, fixes the final responsibility 
for the commentary. 

The large additions to the original Job are limited to the Wis- 
dom poem, the Elihu speeches and chs. 40: 6—41 : 34. 

The difficulties inherent in this Wisdom book are more than 
ever apparent in the divergent views set forth in the recent works 
of Jastrow and Buttenwiesser. No pains are being spared to re- 
solve the problem, but criticism has still a big job on its hands. 
Between two extremes, that the author excerpted the entire 
prologue and epilogue from a Volksbuch and that tradition sup- 
plied nothing but the legend of a righteous Job, a middle point 
of view would seem the strongest position, namely, the funda- 
mental elements of the story. Gray suggests that certain original 
parts of the story may have come from Edom, which, however, 
are in part blurred by Eastern transformations. At present it 
cannot be maintained that a “ Babylonian Job” was the ultimate 
source. However, in spite of the obscure origin, it may be con- 
cluded that all three parts, Prologue, Dialogue and Epilogue, as 
they stand, are in the main to be attributed to a single author. 
Subsequent expansion surely accounts for ch. 28, Elihu and 
Jehovah’s second answer to Job with the description of Behemoth 
and Leviathan. 

What was the purpose of the writer? 
actly a didactic poem nor an objective drama setting forth a 


The writing is not ex- 
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clear-cut theology ; but the position maintained is a vindication of 

God against the current opinion of the time, the polemic of the 

friends. Suffering does not indicate God’s abandonment of the 

afflicted, but it is possible still to serve Him in the tragedies of 

life. A depreciation of the inherent worth of human nature is ; 

owing to but a partial observation of God’s dealing with mankind. 

The final appearance of Yahweh to Job manifests the fact of the | 

intimate communion with God which an experience of suffering 

makes possible. Thus, the speech and divine manifestation is 

essential to the purpose of the book. : 
The extensive philological notes in Pt. II represent an exceed- 

ingly important contribution for the textual interpretation. In 

regard to intimations of immortality in 19: 25-27, though Gray 

reads (v. 26) “away from flesh,” he will hardly admit a be- | 

lief in continued blessedness after death. Still, holding fast to 

the literal reading “away from my flesh I shall see God” we may > 

yet continue to be thrilled with mature suggestions of a blessed 


immortality as early as the fifth century. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 
What Did Jesus Teach? By Frank P. Graves. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919, pp. 
xi+ 195. $2.00. 
Jesus’ Principles of ‘Living. By C. F. Kent and J. W. Jenks. N. Y.: Scrib- 
ners, 1920, pp. vii+ 149. $1.25. 
Two excellent textbooks for study courses, e¢.g., with an Adult 
Bible Class or a Young People’s Discussion Club. To say they 


are modern is to say the least about them. They have in mind 
the college youth and his interests, religious and social, his ques- 
tionings about the truth of Christianity, Jesus’ actual historical 
life and teaching, and the problems of conduct today. 

Dean Graves’ book is the more descriptive of the two. It was” 
prepared for “Y. M.” and “Y. W.” classes at the University of - 
Pennsylvania in Lent, 1919. While due place is given to the 
principles and methods of modern historical investigation of the 
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teaching of our Lord, the emphasis is constantly placed on the 
positive bearing of his teaching, its permanent values, especially 
for men and women today. With such a title, and written by the 
pedagogical authority who presides over the School of Educa- 
tion at Pennsylvania, we naturally expect the book to be limited 
to the presentation and discussion of Jesus’ teaching; his person, 
and the results of his work, are not treated. Excellent lists of 
supplementary readings are provided with each chapter. 

Those familiar with Dr. Kent’s colossal output of biblical works 
will need no description of the purpose and point of view of his 
volume. The following is representative: 


“Jesus chose Capernaum because it was also a great and representative 
community containing all types of men and women, and above all ‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,’ those sick in body and soul who needed help 
and appealed to his sympathy. The greater Capernaum with its suburbs, 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, was an ideal community in which to work out his 
social plan. . . . Jesus hoped that the greater Capernaum would prove the 
corner-stone in that new society which he was laboring to create” (p. 20). 


The final chapter (XII) describes Jesus as “the real discoverer 
of the individual” (which reminds one of the thesis of IIling- 
worth’s “ Personality’); as “the world’s greatest social psy- 
chologist, the supreme interpreter of God, the complete har- 
monizer of man with God, the founder of complete democracy, 
and the eternal cosmopolitan.” The book will naturally need to 
be supplemented, if used by Churchmen. But it remains one of 
the most stimulating and suggestive books ever prepared for use 
with “discussion groups.” 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


The Pastoral Epistles, with Introduction, Text and Commentary, By R. St. 
John Parry. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1920 (Macmillan Co.), pp. 


clxv + 104. 
_ The volume represents one more effort to prove the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastorals. Parry accepts as satisfactory the 
evidence for Paul’s release after his first imprisonment at Rome 
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(59-61), and his travels in Phrygia, Asia, Macedonia, Crete and 
Dalmatia during the interim (61-64) preceding his second arrest, 
soon after which he was put to death (64-65). It was while on 
these journeys between the years 61 and 64 that Paul wrote his 
last epistles—in the order I Tim., Tit., Il Tim. 

The offices presupposed (Timothy as Paul’s personal successor, 
with full apostolic authority over the Pauline churches [first in 
the Pauline papal line!], Titus as temporarily exercising Paul’s 
authority in one particular region only, viz., Crete) and the 
state of the ecclesiastical organization reflected (general ministry 
of apostles, local ministry of presbyters and deacons) show no 
appreciable advance upon the state of things reflected in Paul’s 
other epp. [and even in Acts; cf. esp. Ch. 20]. 

The same is true of the state of doctrinal development, and of 
heretical teaching—as Sanday observed, “ nothing un-Pauline has 
been proved in any of the disputed epistles.” In style and vocab- 
ulary, there are no special features of the Pastorals more strik- 
ing than the variety discernible in the acknowledged epistles— 
e.g., Rom. and Col.—or which cannot be explained by the fact 
that the former are private letters not intended for public read- 
ing, and have a peculiar subject matter (both of which items 
contrast with the earlier letters). 

Interpreted as Parry has interpreted the Pastorals, the case for 
Pauline authorship seems distinctly within the range of possibil- 
ity. We must remember that progress was rapid during the first 
few generations of Christian history. It was barely half a cen- 
tury from the imprisonment letters of Paul to the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, and I Clement may perhaps date from before the close of the 
century. Even in the Book of Acts, a presbyteral body possessing 
a recognized authority both in teaching and administration is rep- 
resented as established in each church—not only in the Pauline 
churches but also in Palestine, the cradle of Christianity (cf. 
Parry’s Int., ch. IV). 

The case for the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals is stronger 
today than it has been for thirty years. The chief difficulties 
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which remain are matters of interpretation, e.g., the meaning of 


the frequently used term pistis with the definite article. Is this 
Pauline, signifying that vital, mystical bond of union between the 
believer and the exalted, “‘pneumatic”’ Lord Christ; or is it a 
designation for the creed, for some formulary of doctrine or in- 
cipient dogmatic system? Here is the crux interpretum. Parry 
holds “that there is no such insistence on formulated doctrine or 
correctness of creed as is commonly discovered in these epistles: 
and that the asserted change of proportion in the meaning of 
pistis is not borne out by the facts” (p. cx). 

There is a good paraphrase of the Epistles, and an excellent 
word-list at the end. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (In- 
ternational Critical Commentary). By Ernest DeWitt Burton. N. Y.: 
Scribners, 1920, pp. Ixxxix-+ 451. $4.50. 


It is strange that a brief incidental letter of only six chapters, 
written in haste and at white heat by one whom his former coreli- 
gionists viewed as an apostate and renegade Jew, should receive 
far more, and more learned, attention through eighteen centuries 
of Christian scholarship (patristic, scholastic, and modern) than 
the Phedo of Plato or the Nicomachean Ethics. It has received 
even more attention than the Sermon on the Mount; and very 
nearly as much as that commentators’ paradise, the Apocalypse 
of St. John. 

The reason is not far to seek. Just as one is 


“... named and known by the moment’s feat, 
There takes his station and degree,” 


so fifty words of a sincere mind passionately in earnest may re- 
veal far more of itself than five hundred pages of biography. St. 
Paul lived in a crucial hour; he wrought out, under the divine 
guidance, a crucial task, in the final freeing of the Gospel from 
its Jewish bonds; and the Epistle to the Galatians is significant 
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and important because it reveals the mind of St. Paul at the very 
crux of this process. For the sake of his readers, he goes back 
once more to the crossroads where choice must be made between 
the Law and the Spirit of Christ, between legalism and spiritual 
freedom. And because he cared with an intense affection for his 
readers, because he stood on his mettle, because the issues of that 
hour were farther reaching than any but himself realized (and in 
truth they reached even farther than that)—for these reasons, 
Paul bared his heart as never before; and the utterly sincere and 
passionate plea which was wrung from him became classical, 
final, permanent. 

Burton’s volume is undoubtedly one of the four best commen- 
_ taries (out of a total well over a hundred, not counting patristic 
works) on the Epistle. It ranks with Sanday and Headlam on 
Romans as an exposition of St. Paul; and with Meyer, Lightfoot, 
and Sieffert for its exegesis of the Epistle. Its outstanding value 
is philological. The careful weighing of each word and phrase, 
the painstaking research into their history, the careful examina- 
tion of their precise force and connotations are not only an ex- 
ample of pure exegesis of the highest sort, but are just what we 
should expect from Dr. Burton. The younger generation of NT 
students today has been reared on his “ Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses in NT Gk.” (1888-93-08). The studies of “ Spirit, 
Soul, and Flesh” (1918), subsidiary to the present volume, were 
a guarantee and example of what was to follow. For twenty- 
four years, almost a quarter of a century, the work has been in 
course of preparation. Its author deserves congratulation upon 
the successful ending of the long task—such congratulation as 
might lead him to realize, with Cicero, et quid de me iudicaretis 
et quid altis praescriberetis, “both what you think of me and 

what you expect of others” (in the way of NT commentaries). 
The Galatians addressed lived in “ South Galatia,” 7.e., in the 
region visited on the first “missionary journey.’ On his second 
journey (in which some scholars seek evidence for their so- 
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called “‘ North-Galatian theory”), Paul “passed through the 
western edge of old Galatia, there finding or making a few dis- 
ciples, but founding no churches; . . . his letter to the churches 
of Galatia was written not to the Galatians of this region, but to 
the churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch”’ 
(p. xliv). 

The date and place of writing are not easy to fix closely. The 
letter may have been written in the latter part of the Apostle’s 
stay at Corinth on the second journey; or at Antioch between 
that and the third journey; or at Ephesus during the third 
journey. “If there is any balance of probability it seems to be 
in favor of Ephesus” (p. xlix). 

The occasion and purpose of the letter are explained by the 
efforts of the “ judaizers”’ to win converts among the Christians 
evangelized by Paul in South Galatia. Apparently they were on 
the point of succeeding. Paul’s purpose was to counteract their 
malign influence, and make one more effort—this time direct and 
personal—* that the truth of the Gospel might continue with” 
them. While denying the authority of the OT, i.e., of the Law, 
over the consciences of his Galatian converts, nothing is more re- 
markable than Paul’s moderation, and the discriminative attitude 
which he takes toward it. This attitude, “coupled with the 
Apostle’s clear recognition of its value as a whole and his in- 
sistence, despite his dissent from its precepts, upon connecting 
the Christian religion historically with that of the OT, is most 


significant” ... “in effect” he “accepted the principle that 
while each generation is the heir of all the ages, it is also the critic 
of all, and the arbiter of its own religion.” . . . “ Religion is 


not then, for him, static, but fluid, in constant evolution under 
the influence of men’s understanding of the experience of the 
race” (p. Ixi). But it is not only doubtful, as Burton admits, if 
Paul ever “ formulated” such a principle “in his own mind”; 
the question inevitably arises whether or not Paul ever viewed 
religion in such fashion as to make this formulation possible. 
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Paul’s gospel was a Gospel of Freedom. But could he have con- 
ceived each generation as “the arbiter of its own religion”? 
Was not Christ final? Was not the Spirit’s guidance positive 
and unmistakable? Whence then the significance of “men’s 
understanding of the experience of the race”? This is making 
Paul considerably too modern, too non-Jewish, too “liberal 
Protestant”? in his outlook. Paul refuted his antagonists in 
Galatia; but he did so without thinking-through his position to 
that ultimate philosophical clarity which we moderns so readily 
assume to be both inevitable and indispensable. Nevertheless, 
Burton’s conception of “ Paulinism” is of something vastly more 
vital and fertile than the static dogmatic system which even unto 
this day is sometimes read into the letters of the great Apostle. 

The “brethren” of 1:2 are fellow-missionaries.—Titus (2:4) 
was not circumcised (so Ltft.) ; the passage should be read,” And 
not even Titus . . . was compelled to be circumcised, and (what 
shows more fully the significance of the fact) it was urged be- 
cause of the false brethren.”—The “elements of the world” 
(4:3) are “the rudimentary religious teachings possessed by the 
race”’ (including the Jewish Law), not demons or heavenly bodies. 
—Paul’s weakness (4:13) may mean any one of several varie- 
ties of illness, and nothing decisive is to be inferred (contra 
Ramsay) regarding the location of the Galatian churches.— 
“ With how large letters”’ is of course the proper reading of 6:11. 
But would the Apostle take up the pen himself at this point and 
begin (as Burton assumes) with such a remark (even granting 
that egrapsa is an epistolary aorist) ? He must have begun writ- 
ing somewhat earlier, ¢.g., with the more familiar and less homi- 
letical passage, 6: 1ff.—The “ stigmata” (6:17) are the scars be- 
ceived by the slave of Jesus in the service of his Master, not the - 
sacred branding of a refugee with the symbols of a god. 

In addition to the ponderous yet lucid exposition of the epistle 
in detail, and the clear and simple translation into English which 
accompanies it, an Appendix is added giving 21 “detached notes 
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on important terms of Paul’s vocabulary” (pp. 363-521). 
These are on such terms as Apostle, Father (as applied to God), 
the titles and predicates of Jesus, Ecclesia, Euaggelion, Charis, 
Eirene, Aion, Apocalypse, Judea, Hamartia, Nomos, Dikaios, 
Pistis, Pneuma and Sarx, Diatheke, Sperma, Stoicheia tou kos- 
mou, Agape. There is material here for a dozen monographs— 
had the author chosen to spread his work. No future expositor 
of Pauline thought can safely ignore these studies, which form 
a little encyclopedia of this field of NT Theology. 

In general NT usage, the functions of an “ Apostle” are the 
“winning of men to faith in Jesus through the testimony of his 
resurrection, and building them up in such faith through the 
story of his life and teaching.” Paul’s conception, on the other 
hand, was that of “planting Christianity.”” ‘To be an Apostle 
of Christ was in Paul’s thought to be divinely commissioned to 
found churches of Christ and, by virtue of such commission, to 
be independent of human authority” (p. 380).—The title kyrios 
applied to Jesus, though it does not in any case mean “ Jesus is 
God,” being an assertion of function and authority rather than 
of nature, yet at its highest ascribes to Jesus a lordship which is 
strictly theocratic in character. To accept him as Lord in this 
highest sense of the expression is to bow the will to him as God”’ 
(p. 403).—“ Ecclesia’’ was avoided by the Jews of the Diaspora, 
who preferred hai synagogai asa corporate name, in order to distin- 
guish them from the civil assemblies of the Greek-speaking world. 
But when the early Christians came on the field, they found it 
even more necessary to distinguish by name their own assemblies 
from the Jewish congregations than from the civil assemblies, 
and revived the old LXX term, ecclesia, which the Jews had dis- 
carded (p. 419).—‘‘Diatheke”’ does not signify “will” or 
“testament,” but covenant (in the OT sense). A covenant was 
absolutely irrevocable, and the penalty for breaking it was death 
through the effect of the curse (enjoined by the oath which 
originally established or ratified it; p. 505). 
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A quarter of a century is a large part of one man’s lifetime to 


devote to the exegesis of one brief epistle. But the importance of 
the epistle—as one of the keys to early Christianity—and the suc- 


_ these many years. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, with 
Introduction, Notes and Indices, also the Greek Text and English Trans- 
lation (the International Critical Commentary). By R. H. Charles, D.D. 
New York: Scribners, 1920, 2 vols., pp. cxcii + 373 and viii+ 497. $0.00. 
If there were some who sadly predicted, judging from his 

earlier works, that Charles’ Commentary on Revelation would be 

a triumph of the dissector’s art, they have been agreeably aston- 

ished. The work is a triumph, but not of dissection. The 

words of E. A. Abbott, quoted with approval in Moffatt’s Intro- 
duction (p. 491), are verified almost point for point by Arch- 
deacon Charles’ exhaustive investigation : 


tion, but not a tenth part of such differences as separate The Tempest from 
Richard IJ. In contrast with all the other books of the NT, the Apocalypse 
of John is written in a language of its own, a blend of Hebraic Greek and 
vernacular Greek, defiant of grammar. Its peculiarities stamp the whole 
work—barring a few phrases—as not only conceived by one mind but also 
written by one hand.” 


_ “Differences of style undoubtedly exist in different portions of Revela- 


In testing the language, ¢.g., the author has constructed an elabo- 

rate little ““Grammar of the Apocalypse,’ which furnishes the 
touchstone of Johannine-Apocalyptic style on page after page. 

_ In not a few respects this Grammar is revolutionary. “As re- 
gards John’s Greek, it shows that constructions which every 
modern German scholar has rejected were exactly the construc- 
tions which a complete study of John’s grammar required. Next, 
this study revolutionizes the translation of the Apocalypse. Fre- 
quently it is not the Greek but the Hebrew in the mind of the 
writer that has to be translated. Thirdly, as regards large sec- 
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tions which have been rejected by most modern scholars as non- 
Johannine, this grammar shows that such sections are essentially 
Johannine—and vice versa” (1, p. clxxxvii). 

This unity is, of course, not inconsistent with the use of earlier 
sources. No one today can conceive the Apocalypse as written 
at one sitting, the record of one vision or series of visions which 
John beheld in Patmos, irrespective of earlier writings—or later— 
of the same sort and kind. As it stands, the Apocalypse can be 
dated almost without dispute in the last years of Domitian. Even 
the Seven Letters, as Wellhausen holds, were edited at this date. 
The imperial cultus was not enforced till the latter days of Domi- 
tian’s reign, the Nero-redivivus myth points to this time, and the 

_ best ancient tradition of the book’s date agrees therewith. 
About one-fifth of the writing is based on earlier sources, 1.e., 
cc. 7: 1-8, the sealing of the spiritual Israel ; 
II: 1-13, the Anti-Christ in Jerusalem; 
12-13, the woman and the dragon and the beast from the sea 
(“666”) ; 


-15:5-8 (?), the heavenly temple; and 
17-18, the doom of Rome. 


Most of these sources are to be dated before 70 A.D.; cc. 17-18 
come from the reign of Vespasian, probably in the seventies. 
The author of the book cannot possibly be John the disciple, 
the son of Zebedee, but is some other of similar name, “ John the 
Seer,’ who although a Palestinian Jew (a Galilean? I, p. xliv) 
lived in Asia Minor, acquired Greek late in life, wrote most of 
the Ap. about 95 A.D., and died before he had arranged the 
last three chapters in their proper order—a task which was left 
to a personal disciple. This John cannot be the author of the 
Epp. and Fourth Gospel, though possibly the teacher of the latter. 
He knew the OT profoundly, so that “he constantly uses its 
phraseology not only consciously but even unconsciously.” His 
knowledge of the literature of apocalyptic is noteworthy, and al- 
though his thinking is almost wholly in Hebrew his acquaintance 
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with other early Christian writings is widespread. He probably 
knew Mt, Lk, I Th, I-II Cor, Col, Eph, Gal (?), I Pt, Jas, 
and possibly other NT books. At any rate, there are instances 
of close parallelism of language between passages in these writ- 
ings and passages in Ap. 

The editor, to whom is due the arrangement (?!) of cc. 20-22, 
and the final revision of the work, was a most unfortunate choice. 
Though a better Greek scholar than his master, he had not the 
master’s knowledge of Hebrew, and was even more ignorant of 
the master’s thought. His stupidity was almost unpardonable. 
He was “‘a narrow ascetic, and introduced into Christianity ideas 
that had their origin in pagan faiths of unquestionable impurity.” 
Worse yet, he assigns the Messianic judgment not to the Son of 
Man, as the Seer does, but to an angel! This brands him an 
arch-heretic, even if an unconscious one (I, p. lii f{). However, 

“When once the interpolations of John’s editor, which amount to little 
more than twenty-two verses, are removed, and the dislocations of the text 
are set right, most of the difficulties of the text disappear and it becomes 2 
comparatively easy task to follow the thought of our author as it develops 
from stage to stage, from its opening chapters. darkened with the shadow 
of the great tribulation about to fall on entire Christendom, till it reaches 


its triumphant close in the eternal blessedness of all the faithful in the new 
heaven and the new earth” (I, p. xxiii). 


Ce. 20-22 should probably be read in the following order: 
20: 1-3, Satan chained for a thousand years; 
21:9-22:2, 14, 15, 17, the heavenly Jerusalem ; - 
20: 4-6, the glorified martyrs who reign with Christ ; 
20: 7-10, Satan loosed and cast into the lake of fire; 
20: 11-15, the throne and the judgment; the old world vanishes ; 
21:5a, 4d, 5b, 1 to 4abc, 22: 3-5, the new world; the new Jeru- 
salem, where the saints reign forever; 
1: 5c, 6b to 8, an admonition ; 
22:6, 7, 18a, 16, 13, 12, 10, Christ’s attestation ; 7 
22:8, 9, 20, John’s testimony and closing words; 
22:21, the closing benediction (cf. II, p. 153f). 
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The object of the Ap. was “to encourage the faithful to resist 
even to death the blasphemous claims of the State, and to pro- 
claim the coming victory of the cause of God and of His Christ 
not only in the individual Christian, and the corporate body of 
such individuals, but also in the nations as such in their national 
and international life and relations. It lays down the true basis 
for national ethics and international law. Hence the Seer claims 
not only the after-world for God and for His people, but also 
this world. God’s work will be carried on without haste, with- 
out rest, till ‘the kingdom of this world has become the kingdom 
of God and His Christ.’” 

There is a short note at the end of the preface which ought to 
be read and heeded by every reader of the work, viz., that the part 
to begin with is not the Introduction but the English translation 
in Vol. II. This does not take long, and gives a far clearer grasp 
of the main ideas and unity of plot, as interpreted by Dr. Charles, 
than much slow plodding through the Introduction or notes. It 
is to be hoped that the publishers will issue a reprint of this 
translation for the benefit of seminary and college classes. It 
would also be useful for Bible classes, or even Church School use. 

No serious student of the Apocalypse will fail to familiarize 
himself with this great work. And even the casual reader, the 
literary student of the Bible, the devout searcher of the Scriptures, 
the preacher in quest of “fresh material,’ the Sunday School 
teacher should be guided to these volumes. It is a magnum opus 
which lies before us, a finished quarter-century of research; it is 
the most exhaustive commentary ever produced upon the Apoca- 
lypse ; and there is enough in it for everybody, even for the student 
unfamiliar with Greek. If only it receives the attention it de- 

‘serves, and its results work out past the classroom into the pulpit, 
'the teachers’ conference, and the Sunday School helps! But that 
is work for another quarter-century—at the end of which period, 
we believe, Dr. Charles’ commentary will still be found as stimu- 
lating and as clarifying as it is now. 


FREDERICK C, GRANT 


Die Eucharistielehre des heiligen Bonaventura. 
Miinchen: Datterer, 1920, pp. 54. 


By Franz Xaver Kattum. 


Die Franziskanerprovinz Ss. Redemptoris und die franzésische Regierung in 
Dalmatien in den Jahren 1806-1813. By P. Gabriel Cvitanovic, O.F.M. 
_ Miinchen: Dietz und Liichtrath, 1920, pp. vii, 59. 


We are grateful to any student who will study the neglected 
Eucharistic teaching of this great Franciscan contemporary of 
S. Thomas, and the present writer has given us a good, brief 
sketch of the subject. S. Bonaventura does not originate, but he 
faithfully registers the accepted teaching of his time; partly he 
marks a reaction from the extreme of dialectic subtlety which was 
beginning to be applied to the Eucharist. To him the Eucha- 
rist is a Mystery, and the present writer’s treatment of this side 
is especially interesting; in his thought the Greek conception is 
conspicuous and first and last he emphasizes the mystical side of the 
Sacrament of Union. A good outline summary of the develop- 
ment of teaching as to the sacrificial element in the Mass is given. 
S. Bonaventura bases his thought mainly upon S. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Hugo of S. Victor. His words regarding recep- 
tion in both Kinds are worth quoting, ‘sumpto hoc sacramento 
digne in utraque specie maior est effectus unionis corporis mistici 
cum capite quam sumpto sub altera” (p. 30). The value of the 
present work would have been enhanced if quotations had been 

‘given rather than mere reference to the relevant passages, for S. 
Bonaventura is not always accessible, whether in Migne or in the 
better edition of Quaracchi. 

The second of the works noted above is a doctor’s thesis deal- 
ing with a period of too narrow interest for us to review at 
length here. The author appears to have made careful use of his 


sources. 
—— 
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F. H. HALttock 
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Immortality and Theism. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1921. By W. W. Fenn. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, pp. 41. $1. 


The saying of Emerson that “‘ The moment the doctrine of im- 
mortality is separately taught, man is already fallen” is the key- 
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note of this admirable lecture. It is, in fact, a kind of “Grammar 
of Assent”’ and emphasises the need of testing ideas by therr 
context. The author is hardly consistent in criticising telepathy, 
clairvoyance and cryptomnesia as explanations of spiritistic phe- 
nomena and then saying “ The psychic life of man is now known 
to be indefinitely more mysterious than we used to think, and 
who can now say what powers are hidden in these uncanny 
depths?”’’ This however is a small matter and does not affect the 
great value of the book as a whole. 

A. Hatre Forster 


Princes of the Church. By W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Doran, 1921, 
pp. 326. $3 net. 

This is a review of reviews, an appraisal of appreciations. 
Roman Catholics may fairly criticise the title as misleading, for 
among the more than thirty figures in the gallery, but two, New- 
man and Vaughan, ever wore the purple. 

Anglicans are allowed a more generous space, and much more 
sympathetic treatment. The Church of England, as the author 
points out, “is by no means poor in great ecclesiastical biogra- 
phies.” 

Dr. Lightfoot “could never be limited by any of the names, 
Low, Broad or High. In the sense that he believed in the place, 
the greatness, and the mission of the Church of England, he was 
a loyal and devoted Churchman. He did not shrink from com- 
prehensions, and in that sense might be termed Broad ; he seems to 
have favored elaborate services. He did more as a defender than 
as an expositor of the faith. Even the Germans came to recog- 
nize that they had no man quite his peer; his piety was lonely, 
intense, and ascetic.” Liddon, from whose sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental teaching the author vehemently dissents, is praised for his 
“noble and imaginative handling of the commonplace” ; “it was 
as a Christian journalist that Dean Church won and used to the 


end his immense influence”; Bishop Walsham Howe was “a 
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singular example of diligence and content, an almost perfect 
Christian ” ; fine classical scholarship was the “ main characteristic 
of Bishop Westcott’; Primate Alexander, Archhishop of Ar- 
magh, “‘ was not a poet in the supreme sense, but he was a very 
brilliant rhetorician in verse, and at times a little more; very 
human, very affectionate, of glowing temperament, and an ex- 
uberant eloquence, he was never a man to be overlooked”; 
“Father Stanton’s eloquence was the eloquence that comes from 
a living fountain of love. The essence and core of his faith were 
an intense and personal love for Christ.”’ 

Non-conformists are represented by Elmslie, Begg, and Bonar ; 
Spurgeon, and Dale, and Robertson Smith; Cairns, and Drum- 
mond, and Principal Brown; Martineau, and Matheson, and 
Hugh Price Hughes; Principal Rainy, and Ian MacLaren; Dr. 
Barnardo, and Principal Hutton; Alexander MacLaren, and 
Marcus Dodds; Professor Flint, Charles Silvester Horne, and 
Alexander Whyte. 

These are giants, all of them, but each is estimated here only 
ex pede Herculem. Robertson Nicoll has a flair for ecclesias- 
tical obituaries, and this volume is but a bouquet of tributes se- 
lected by Miss Jane Stoddart from contributions to the Britisk 
Weekly, extending over a period of thirty years. 

G. CRAIG STEWART 


Standing By. By Robert Keable. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1919, pp. 

271. 

Robert Keable, a missionary to South Africa, who accompanied 
a native Labour Battalion to the front, has set down certain 
“war-time reflections in France and Flanders.”” <A genuine gift 
for discovering the unusual, and a happy literary style, combine 
to lift this volume far above the level of mediocrity occupied by 
so many “war books.’”’ Those who still seek fresh points of 
view concerning the War of the Nations will read with both 
t this collection of miniature essays. 


interest and profi 
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A bit wearing, perhaps, is Mr. Keable’s insistence upon the 
superiority of Roman thought, belief and practice, over his own 
Anglican thought, belief and practice. He may be discussing 
the matter of Church bells—an excellent opportunity to prove 
how much sweeter are the notes which issue from French belfries 
than those which come forth from English spires. No occasion 
is overlooked to sing Rome’s praises—even to defending those 

popular Roman vulgarities which have been roundly assailed by | 
_ the more learned of Roman writers. 
But one reads the chapter on “The Church in the Search- | 


pa ” and forgives the author’s Roman bias. For if the book 
contained nothing else worth while (and it does contain much 
of real value) this single chapter entitles it to high rank. He 
must indeed possess courage who dares suggest that the English 
Bishop “resign from nine-tenths of his vice-presidencies, give up 
a his committees, abandon his progress-confirmations, and abjure 
his formal preachings; that he take a penny bus, drop in to one 
. of his churches, talk to his people unexpectedly, and shake hands 
with them afterwards” (pp. 180, 181). 
The author’s fearlessness is everywhere evident in this absorb- 


¢ ing collection of word-pictures. 
R. Everett Carr 
P 


Die Anfange der Kulturwirtschaft der sumerische Tempelstadt. By Anna 
Schneider. Essen: Baedeker, 1920, pp. 120. 


This interesting discussion published in Germany, under the 
editorship of Prof. Dr. Johann Plenge, is Heft IV of Staatswis- 
senschaftliche Beitrige. It is a careful and exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the facts known concerning the first attempts at the ad- 
ministration of Sumerian municipal affairs from the standpoint 
of the dominant influence of the temple. While other sources 
are acknowledged, the texts mainly used as authority are from 
the archives of the temple of the goddess Bau of Lagash, belong- 
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ing to the time of King Urukagina, whose reign dates back to 
the first part of the third millennium B.C. 
The ancient land of Sumer, about the size of Belgium, occupied 
_ a favored position in the lower part of the Mesopotamian valley. 
The activities of Sumerian society were largely influenced by the 
alluvial nature of the soil and the periodical floodings of the 
land, at which times the Euphrates was inclined to change its 
course. It was necessary to exert great energy and skill in order 
to win the land for settled agriculture. Canals, ditches and dykes 
had to be constructed. All this required codperation on the part 
of the inhabitants of any particular district and thus agricultural, 
industrial, social and political communities were established with 
_ common interests and aims. Another stimulus to the Sumerians _ 
was the fact that they bordered on peoples who had cultures of 
their own, Semites in the north and Elamites beyond the Tigris. 
The need for metals, stones and timber induced trade with other 
countries. 

Dr. Schneider discusses three spheres of the administration of 
affairs among the Sumerians, viz., that of the temple, that of the 
Patesi and that of the individual in relation with other members 
of the social group. 

The jurisdiction of the temple extended over the city and its 
environs, consisting of cultivated and uncultivated fields, plains, 
mounds and marshes. Its officials and attendants were exceed- 
ingly numerous. These formed an organized clientele, at the 
head of which was the Sangii = “ priest.” The following phases 

_ of administration indicate the vast interests vested in the temple: 
the construction of canals and buildings; revenue from fields, 
cattle raising, fishing, leasing of land, taxes and domestic trade; 
revenue from money, fees and interest; methods of transporta- 
tion; granaries for the storing of products; manufacturing from 
raw materials; expenditures for religious purposes and the issu- 
ing of rations to temple adherents. 

Temple districts were not entirely independent but were bound 
together by necessity under the jurisdiction of a Patesi, who ex- 
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ercised authority in various kinds of enterprises, such as the 
extension of canals, the erection of storehouses and temples, the 
protection of the city, etc. Thus the Patesi encroached in a gen- 
eral way upon some of the functions of the temple. 

In addition there was the private administration of the detached 
activities of individual members of the temple organization who 
= free intercourse among themselves in trade and business rela- 
tions. 

Dr. Schneider has performed a distinct service in presenting 
this material in systematic detail and with graphic clearness. 
Valuable appendices, consisting of various tables and lists, add 
to the value of her work, for which students of ancient forms of 

‘Giviisation are highly indebted to her. 
R. P. DouGHERTY 


The Language of Palestine and Adjacent Regions. By J. Courtenay James. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark (New York: Scribner’s Sons), 1920, pp. 278. 


$7.00 net 

a _ This book was not designed to be a history of the ancient races 
of Western Asia nor a grammar of their languages. It was 
meant to introduce students to some of the linguistic problems of 
Semitic literature. With this in view the author felt constrained 
to begin with a statement of the national and political movements 

represented by the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek conquests. 
Then he launches upon a fairly complete analysis of Semitic dia- 
lects, noting the constructions which characterize the great Semitic 
languages. The problem of the origin of Aramaic and Hebrew 
is then outlined, leading into a study of the evolution and transi- 
tion of the script. 

No radical theories are presented by the author, although many 
points brought out are confessedly tentative. He avoids the 
thornier problems of origins, and generally confines himself to 
broader and more general considerations. It is particularly this 
characteristic that will make the work useful to the general reader 
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for the expert will find nothing new in it. In fact, whenever 
the author touches upon the newer and more intricate problems, 
he falls into exaggeration or error. For example, it is not at all 
certain that the Sumerians came from Persia (i.e., where Persia 
is to-day) ; nor would a more initiated student say without further 
qualification that the scheme of Mosaic legislation was largely in- 
debted to Hammurabi; ilani would not be called Sumerian, nor 
would the term Habiri occur without a question as to its ending. 
In making reference to the Tell el-Amarna tablets Knudtzon’s 
work should be referred to and not Winckler’s. These and many 
other such points mark the book as the work of a hand not quite 
up to date. Nevertheless, the book is full of interest and deserv- 
ing of wide circulation among general readers. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Ed. by James Hastings, Vol. XI 
(“ Sacrifice” to “Sudra”). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921, 
pp. xx +916. $7.00. 

The eleventh volume of this great work maintains the same 
high standard of previous volumes. Here is a feast of fat things 
—many excellent monographs on vital religious subjects. The 
subject of sacrifice is particularly well done, except in the section 
on Semitic sacrifice where Macalister fails to show the real part 
sacrifice played in prophetic Israel. The article on the Sadducees 
is perhaps unduly conservative, and that on Saints and Martyrs 
(Semitic and Egyptian) shows an unpardonable looseness in the 
use of terms. Barton introduces his Babylonian “saints” by 
naming Galumum a mythical king who reigned about goo years! 
What was particularly saintly about him? Riley on the Latter- 
Day Saints omits to mention the interesting controversy carried 
on between Bishop Spaulding’s Egyptologists and the Mormon 
authorities in 1915. The article, Salvation, seems particularly 
well done. But Moulton fails to mention the latest and perhaps 
the best book on the Samaritans, namely, Thomson, The Samari- 
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tans, Edinburgh, 1919; : and Hartland does not mention the com- 
pletest recent book on the Yesidis, namely, that of Joseph, Devil 
W orship, Boston, 1919, in which the Sacred Books are translated. 
There are many other articles of great value, such as those on Sin, 
Soul, and State of the Dead, although in the latter Wood is not 
very clear as to what the Hebrews believed about the destiny of 
the righteous and wicked in the next world. The writer of this 


review thinks it is one of the very best volumes of the series. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Empire of the Amorites. By A. T. Clay. New Haven: Yale Univ. 

Press, 1919, pp. 192. 

In this volume Professor Clay takes up again the thesis that 
he put forth in Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. 
He claims that this original home is not to be looked for in 
Northern Arabia as most scholars thought, but rather in North- 
ern Syria on this side of the Euphrates. There is a great wealth 
of argumentation in Dr. Clay’s book, a good deal of it is philo- 
logical and cannot therefore be taken up in detail here. We 
would like to see a thorough answer to Clay’s book by any of 
the scholars who disagree with him. Probably there is a good 
deal of truth in Clay’s position, but we think that he rather goes 
too far in making Amurru a great civilizing center, the influence 
of which was felt all over the Near East. The proof of Clay’s — 
theory—or of the opposite view—or perhaps of some other view— 

still lies under the dust and sand of Northern Syria. Let us 
hope that Professor Clay will be able to enlist support for excava- 
tions in that region. In the meantime—unless a good answer is 
written his book will remain of basic value for the study of 
Semitic Origins. Its conservative treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment is for us a recommendation. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


_ Der Drachenkimpfer Ninib. Von P. Maurus Witzel. Fulda: Fuldaer Ak- © 
tiendruckerei, 1920, pp. 282, pls. 4. $4.00. 


In this, the second part of Witzel’s Keilinschriftliche Studien, 
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the author has accomplished a really first-class piece of work. He 
has taken all those texts, which may be called Ninib-texts, and 
subjected them to a new and original examination. Radau, Nos. 
2, 4, 5, and Reisner No. 71; the Series Lugal-e ud me-lambi nir- 
gal, and An-dim gim-ma have all been re-translated and elabo- 
rately discussed. No pains have been spared in arriving at the 
best interpretations. After making sure of his translations Wit- 
zel plunges into an examination of the myth underlying all these 
texts. He finds that the origin of Ninib’s fight with the many- 
headed water dragon is to be found either in the fight which the 
inhabitants of the Tigris-Euphrates valley were compelled to 
wage against the overflowings of the Tigris in spring, or the 
power of the moon over the water dragon. It would seem that 
the former is the more original, and that later it was applied to 
the problem of the moon’s relationship with the water dragon, 
and still later it influenced the thought of many Oriental peoples. 
The book deserves the closest study, and will, with other related 
works, form the basis of a treatment of the Flood by the present — 
reviewer. It was thought best, however, to give this brief notice © 

of the book to the public in order that other students of Baby- 
lonian religion may be reminded of this mine of useful and inter- 
esting material. Witzel is to be highly congratulated upon the _ 
excellent piece of work which he has done. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Living Church Annual, the Churchman’s Year Book and American 
Church Almanac, 1022. Milwaukee: Morehouse, pp. 576. $1.25. 


This well-known annual has been made more useful than ever 
and is worth its cost. Only a few errors have been noticed — 
though the attention to detail required in its production must 
have been very great. The Editor remarks that “the science 
of compiling figures appears to stand at a low ebb with many of 
those who are charged with keeping the statistics of the Church.” 
He does not say whether he attributes this to their “ otherworld- 
liness” or their laziness. 


A. Forster 
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The aii at Bible Lands. By Rena L. Crosby. New York: The 

Abingdon Press, 1921, pp. 242. 

The word Geography now covers a multitude of things and so 
we find in this book the story of the fall of Empires and the 
sound by which a girl of Palestine calls her cat. A popu- 
lar handbook should be more accurate than a work intended for 
experts. It is therefore a pity that the authoress should state 
that the Roman Empire united the world under one government 
with a common language, the Latin, that Tiberias is not men- 
tioned in the New Testament; that Asia meant Asia Minor to 
St. Paul and that the Horns of Hattin are the scene of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Though the style is sometimes careless, the 


illustrations are excellent. 
A. HAIRE ForsTER 


The Intention of His Soul. By Herbert L. Simpson. New York: Dorai.. 
1921, pp. xv + 260. $2.00 net. 


“When we had come in sight of Cyprus, we left it on the left 
hand” is one of the texts in this volume and the sermon is on 
broken friendships: Barnabas had left St. Paul to go to Cyprus. 
This unexpectedness is found in most of the chapters and gives 


its interest to the book, though when the author turns the kings 
whom Joshua shut up in a cave into religious difficulties, _ 


imagination is passing the limits of art. 
A. Hatre ForsTER 


The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth. By Vincent Taylor, B.D. 
_ (Lond.) Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. xi+ 136. 


“This book is intended to be a literary and critical examination 
of the historical evidence for the Virgin Birth. It is not the 
writer’s desire to discuss the evidence from the point of view of 
an advocate; with a view, that is to say, of obtaining an uncom- 
promising verdict. His aim is rather to trace and to define the 
earliest Christian tradition upon the subject, and to show the 
limits and the bearings of the historical question.”’ 
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These words from the Preface describe not only the author’s 
aim but also his performance. Unlike numerous other books on 
the Virgin Birth, almost the whole of this treatise is devoted 
to a careful, scientific, logical examination of the historical evi- 
dence for the doctrine. The results of his closely-reasoned chap- 
ters are as follows: 

1. No positive evidence for the belief exists outside the First | 
and Third Gospels—i.e., “the Virgin Birth was not the ae. i 
of Apostolic preaching, and apparently was unknown to St. Paul 
and St. Mark.” 

2. St. Luke first wrote his account of the Nativity and renal _ 
of Jesus without knowledge of the tradition—and afterwards in- 
serted 1:34f without revising the context to harmonize with the 
statement. This conclusion follows a thorough investigation of 
the passage in the light of St. Luke’s style and diction. The pas- 
sage—with the exception of the words, dvépa ov — 
is definitely in St. Luke’s style, and can scarcely be believed to’ 
have come from any later hand than his; at the same time, the 
older view, which knew nothing of the Virgin Birth i (ey 
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is reflected in such language as “his parents,” “their (viz., 
Joseph’s and Mary’s) purification,” etc., found elsewhere in the 
first two chapters. This situation is best explained on the hy- © 
pothesis that Luke himself wrote 1:34f, adding it at the od 
minute, just before completing his Gospel, and without a careful 
revision of the first two chapters to bring the language into con- 
formity with the (to him) new tradition. The passage cannot, 
therefore, be called a “later interpolation” into Luke’s Gospel. 

3. “Matthew” not only presupposes the Virgin Birth tradi- 
tion, but undertakes to answer questions which it had called forth 
in the minds of both Christian believers and Jewish opponents and b 
calumniators. In other words, the belief had been known for 
some time both within and without the Church. “ Matthew” 
does this after the manner of Jewish midrash or haggada, a man- 


ner apparent elsewhere in the First Gospel. This fact, together 
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with the evidence of sty yle, proves that the narrative was not in- 
terpolated later. 

The tradition of the Virgin Birth goes back, accordingly, to the 
date of the publication of the First and Third Gospels; and no 
doubt it existed privately at a still earlier date. Supposing that 
Mt. and Lk. were written c. 70-80 A.D., it is scarcely possible 
that the narrative as reflected in the Synoptic Gospels can be re- 
ferred directly to the Mother of our Lord—who must of course, 
if the tradition is founded on fact, have been the original witness 
to its truth. But this does not rule out the possibility that per- 
sons close to the Virgin Mother conveyed the story to the writers 
of the Gospels—especially to St. Luke—or made it public knowl- 
edge in the Church after her death, say during the decade before 
Mt. or Lk. was written. This is pure conjecture; but the pos- 
sibility must be allowed for. 

The historical evidence is not, therefore, conclusive either for 
or against the Virgin Birth.. It is not sufficient to guarantee it 

as a historical fact; nor is it so scant and unreliable as to disprove 
the occurrence of the miracle. Hence the “final considerations 
which determine a true estimate of the Virgin Birth tradition are 
doctrinal,” not historical. What these considerations are, their 
bearing on the tradition, the author only suggests in his conclud- 
ing section. 

“What is needed more than anything else is a yet fuller dis- 
closure of the unfettered mind of the Christian Church; and for 
this we must wait.”” But has not the Church already spoken, in 
creeds and liturgies? Yes; and no—not with “unfettered” 
mind, fairly considering the state of the historical evidence, and 
the real doctrinal requirements. This disclosure may come, as 
similar disclosures have come in the past, through Conciliar De- 
crees; or possibly only through the scattered but increasingly 
unanimous affirmations both of simple believers and of Christian 
thinkers the world over. 

We are glad to have this monograph, so excellent in its temper 
and method; so free from presuppositions either “ scientific” or 
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“dogmatic’’; so marked by appreciation and reverence for the 
faith of countless myriads of “simple Christians”; and by that 
combination of keen imagination in visualizing the processes of 
the past and of balanced judgment in evaluating the documents 
and traditions which are their record. Lacking these virtues, the 
historian had better resign his office; but Taylor possesses them, 
and in good measure. 

Yet it is scarcely a book for the man or woman who has never 
felt the difficulty of belief in the Virgin Birth, or sensed the reality 
of the historical problem which it involves; or for the person who 
insists upon reading the last chapter first, and inquires at once, 
“ Are his conclusions orthodox?” Too often, in our days, even’ 
as in the past, the spirit of controversy has obscured the genuine ~ 
reasons for accepting the tradition, and has prevented a satisfac- 
tory approach to the historical problem. This fault has been — 
equally grave on the “orthodox” side as on the other. What ; 
we need is the calm and fair consideration of the question that 
Taylor has given it. And we also need, at the same time, a _ 
similarly calm and fair discussion of the religious value of the Z 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. There has been so much “apolo- 
getics” and special pleading that many, either rejoicing or de- 
spairing, fail to recognize this latter need; but it surely exists, 
and sorely. 

It were little gain, ¢.g., if a triumphant vindication of the tradi- 
tion ended only in the erection of an insuperable defensive wall 
about a purely intellectual dogma; if its final value were reckoned 
at no more than mere congruity with other dogmas, apprehensible 
to the intellect but of no vital significance for religious life and 
faith. 

It is a defect of popular religion today—I will not specify 
Anglicanism, for it is just as true of Protestantism and Roman- 
ism—that we have dogmas of which we make little or no use. 

We carry them in our heads, like dates in ancient history or 
trigonometric formulas. We have neither the heart to discard 
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them, if useless, nor the courage to use them, if valid. How 

different was the exuberant, copious manner of the thirteenth 

century, for example, when the “ Virgin of Chartres” banished 

barbarism and reigned over medizval society as truly and power- 

fully as any feudal queen: see Henry Adams’ Mont-St.-Michel. 

The instance is extreme, perhaps; but at least there was a dogma 

which men used. Our danger today is not that men may invert 

the pyramid and balance all Christian revelation on its apex 

(“ Mariolatry,” for one thing; for another, the assumption that 

the Incarnation itself depends upon the historical accuracy of the 

Virgin Birth tradition). It is rather that we ourselves may allow 

the pyramid to crumble, by mistaking intellectual assent for con- 

viction, dogmatic decision for the whole heart’s loyalty and trust. 

Just what place in Christian life—not in theology or doctrine, 

; but in life—is held by the faith in Jesus’ Virgin Birth? To re- 

move that doctrine, that principle, from the structure of Christian 

' dogma seems at first, no doubt, to undermine faith in the very 

Incarnation, and to weaken the sense of God’s transcendent Free- 

dom and Power. It abandons one more outpost of Christian ad- 

vance upon chaos and the dark—Nature’s chaos, Henry Adams 

might have called it; the chaos of the unconditioned, in another 

sense. It appears to jeopardize the absolute ideal of sexual pu- 

rity which dominated the early monastic orders ; an ideal of which, 

however, it remained for the extravagant speculations of Mrs. 

Eddy to draw the full and final corollaries, with parthenogenesis 

set up as a standard of ethical and spiritual attainment! It seems 

at the same time to make impossible or futile any divine interrup- 

tion of the casual series of original sin, so essential to Augus- 

tinian theology; and thus paralyzes the devotional thought and 

- silences the liturgical expression of the feeling of release which 

this great type of Atonement doctrine has fostered for forty 
generations of Christian experience. 

These, and many more, are the questions involved in a just 

appreciation of the significance for religious life—for thought, 

_ feeling, devotion, worship, conduct—of the dogma of the Virgin 
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Birth. The crux of our problem lies here, in the religious value 
of the doctrine. 

We are reminded of words by Bishop Chase, in his essay on 
the Gospels in Cambridge Theological Essays (1905 ; page 414f) : 

“We cannot say that it was necessary, however congruous it may appear 
to many devout and thoughtful minds, that the Word, when becoming In- 
carnate, should be born of a Virgin mother. Neither on the other hand can 
we assert that it was natural that one who stands alone among men, as be- 
ing truly Divine as well as truly human, should enter the world in the 
common way of human generation. A little reflection must convince us that 
we are not in a position to dogmatize as to what was either necessary or 
natural in relation to an event so uniquely unique as the Incarnation. In 
such a matter a priori assymptions in this direction or in that are emphati- 
cally irrelevant.” 


Our problem, the religious value of the doctrine, admits of no 
offhand and facile solution: far too much is involved, or at least 
appears to be involved. The “ Historical Evidence for the Virgin 
Birth” clears the ground with admirable precision and care. 
But further steps are inevitable. May they be taken with equal 
precision, candor, and regard for the whole of Truth! 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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lish Government Finance 1485-1558. By F. C. Dietz. Urbana: Univer- 


sity of Illinois, 1921, pp. 245. $2.25. 
a _ Property. Its Rights and Duties. By Various Writers. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922, pp. xxiv + 243. $2. 


Hee For Week Day Church Schools 
BOOKS and Bible Study Classes 


| THE BIBLE 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


Volume I: The Book of Genesis 
Volume II: Moses and the Exodus 


VEN. ARCHDEACON 


J. PATERSON SMYTH 
D.D., LITT. D. 
Rector of St. George's Church, Montreal 


Author of ** How We Got Our Bible,” etc. 


The first volumes in_a notable series of 
commentaries on the Bible, prepared for 
use in Week Day Church School, Sunday 
School and home. These compact, handy 
little volumes will be eagerly welcomed by 
teachers, parents and Bible students who 
have been seeking textbooks that combine 
scholarship, simplicity and charm... The 
succeeding volumes will be 

it : The Prophets and the Kings 
Joshua and the Judges. 
v The Life of Our Lord. 
THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
Vols. I andII ready, Each, 12mo., $1.25 
At your religious book store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers New York 
Publisher in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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